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President Harry S. Truman 


Man in an Inner Circle 





plus the Mid 


Ford’s out front in styling 
with the look of the year! 
Long graceful lines and its 
new low center of gravity give 
it that ‘Dream Car’ silhouette. 





You Ride “Mid Ship” . . . seats 
are placed between the wheels, 
not over the wheels. The center of 
gravity is lower to give you a new 
road-hugging ride. 


a“ 


‘**Para-Flex 


New “Hydra-Coil” Front Springs and new 
Rear Springs soak up the bumps. 











100 H.P. V-8 . . . In both V-8 
and SIX you get new, economical 
‘““Equa-Flo’’ Cooling, new ‘‘Deep 
Breath’’ manifolding and a new 
lubrication system. 


95 H.P. Six. . . Ford’s new six- 
cylinder power house is one of the 
two big ‘‘Equa-Poise’’ engines you 
can pick for your Ford. Gas sav- 
ings up to 10%. 





How come there’s never snow 
on the Moffetts’ front walk ? 


You never see anyone shovel the walk 
in front of the Moffett home, yet it’s 
always free of ice and snow, even dur- 
ing the worst winter weather, the 
heaviest blizzard. What’s the answer? 

To find the explanation you have 
to look beneath the surface, as often 
happens in a mystery. The answer is 
heat, which melts the ice and snow 
and causes evaporation. The heat is 
supplied by warm water circulating 
through pipes embedded in the walk. 
The water is heated by the regular 
house-heating system. 

Whenever there’s a snowfall, or ice 
has formed on the walk, Mr. Moffett 
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turns on his snow-removal system. The 
water begins to circulate as it warms 
to’ a predetermined temperature. At 
other times the system stands by, with 
damage prevented by anti-freeze. 
This same method also banishes 
ice and snow from driveways and is 
used at service stations, loading plat- 
forms, airport hangars. In its piping 
arrangement it resembles radiant 
heating, which is finding so many 








SERVES THE NATION 


advocates today. Radiant heating 
maintains room comfort by circu- 
lating warm water through pipes 
embedded in floors or ceilings, and 
sometimes in outer walls. _ 

In radiant-heating systems and in 
snow-removal installations relying on 
warm water, the pipe used is often 
Rayduct, a Bethlehem Steel product. 
Rayduct is made especially for radi- 
ant heating and similar applications. 
It is sound, dependable pipe; is easy 
to weld, and can be bent cold into 
the sharp turns which are so common 
in this class of work, making it eco- 
nomical for the contractor to install, 
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USE OIL-O-MATIC’S DOLLAR-SAVING FUEL CONSERVATION 
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CALL YOUR OIJL-O-MATIC DEALER 


SAVE MONEY NIGHT AND DAY 


Your Oil-O-Matic dealer will survey your home and show how to 


ENGINEERING. 


of your nearest Williams Oil-O 


name 


For the 


consult the classified section of 


Matic Dealer 


"Oil Burners” 


your telephone directory under 


Cut fuel bills as much as 50%. 


save heat, save fuel. 
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Talking It Over 


Public Interest Comes First 


Among President Truman’s 
campaign pledges was his promise to 
work vigorously for outright repeal of 
the Taft-Hartley law. But as Congress 
deliberates this highly important issue, 
it is to be hoped that the paramount 
point at stake is kept well in the fore- 
front of its thinking. That is the dec- 
laration of policy contained in the 
Taft-Hartley law: “To protect the 
rights of the public in connection with 
labor disputes. . . .” 

Let it be remembered, too, that it 
was the flouting of this public interest 
that brought on the national wave of 
public impatience and _ indignation 
that in turn forced the enactment of 
the labor law. It was the destructive 
wave of strikes in 1946 and the real- 
ization that many strikes were politi- 
cally inspired by communistic union 
office-holders that made the public de- 
mand a change in the labor laws. 


At the conventions of the AFL 


and the CIO last fall there were signs 
that both groups had become con- 
scious of the angry public opinion that 
caused the passage of the law. 


When the phrase “to protect 
the rights of the public” is used, “pub- 
lic” is meant to include all workers— 
union and non-union—and employers, 
as well as the millions of citizens. For 
the rights of all are involved. No one 
group can hope to prosper if its claims 
run counter to the general welfare of 
the nation. 

Labor has an equal right with 
management to be interested in any 
discussion and review of the Taft- 
Hartley law. But it would be more in 
labor’s interests if it concentrated 
upon ways of improving the law rather 
than demanding its outright repeal. It 
has benefited the worker in many 
ways. The Taft-Hartley law may need 
some revision, but there are few who 
would not admit that it is a great im- 
provement over the old Wagner Act. 


Before the Wagner Act was 
passed, strikes averaged 1,051 per 


year. The year the Wagner Act be- 
came law the number of strikes in- 
creased to 2,014 and by 1944 hit an 
all time high of 4,956. The Taft- 
Hartley law has helped to greatly re- 
duce the number of strikes and thus 
saved workers millions of dollars in 
wages. Under this law, both the num- 
ber of union members and workers’ 
wages increased. 


An intensive conducted 


survey 
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Revision. W ould that be best for all? 


last year proved that a large majority 
of union members were in favor of 
most of the Taft-Hartley Act’s provi- 
sions. Under the mistaken belief it 
was a “slave labor” law, they were 
against the law itself, but approved of 
its various features without knowing 
they were contained in the Act. 

For instance, seven out of every 
ten union members interviewed ap- 
proved of delaying strikes in which 
the general public’s welfare was in- 
volved; the same number agreed that 
unions should be subject to suits as 
well as employers, and an even larger 
number saw nothing wrong in requir- 
ing union financial reports. 

Undoubtedly most union mem- 
bers would agree that the provision 
requiring anti-Communist affidavits 
should be retained. It has been an 
effective weapon in helping the unions 
free themselves from alien-directed 
Communist influence. 

Other provisions of the Taft- 
Hartley law have proved helpful to the 
unions as well as the nation, such as 
the banning of secondary boycotts and 
jurisdictional strikes, and _ holding 
both sides responsible for living up to 
contracts. Such features have served to 
quell the public resentment that was 
so widespread before the Taft-Hartley 
law. 

This being the case, it would seem 
better, from the standpoint of the 
unions as well as the public, that con- 
sideration be given to revision of the 
law where needed rather than outright 
repeal. 
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by Graham Patterson | 
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Presidential Terms: What this 
“two-term” amendment (Along the 
American Way, Nov. 17) does in effect is 
merely to disqualify another group of our 
citizens from the opportunity of aspiring 
for the highest office in the land. From 
now on the following people shall not be 
President: foreign-born citizens, convicts, 
and former Presidents of the U.S. 

H. L. Gotpen, Charlotte, N.C. 


ee Our President should cease 
being a politician, become a statesman, 
and serve the nation as a whole. When 
his term of office is over he should be re- 
tained in the services of the Government 
as an advisor to incoming Presidents, 
Rosert L. Cooke, Hatboro, Pa. 


Sun Fo & Chiang: I should like to 
point out a minor error in “The Red Tide 
Rolls On” (World, Dec. 15). You state 
that Dr. Sun Fo is a brother-in-law of 
Chiang Kai-shek. Dr. Sun Fo is a son of 
Sun Yat-sen, whese second wife was 
Soong Ching-ling [sister of Madame 
Chiang]. Therefore. Dr. Sun Fo is at best 
the foster-nephew of the Generalissimo— 
not a brother-in-law. 

In recent years Dr. Sun has been 
something of a socialist and in his book, 
China Looks Forward, claimed that So- 
viet Russia has come closer to carrying 
out Sun Yat-sen’s Three Principles than 
the Kuomintang. There is no doubt that, 
if he were given real power in the govern- 
ment, China would begin the long climb 
toward democracy, peace and prosperity. 

FREDERICK ReEINSTEIN, Washing- 


ton, D.C. 


Reader Reinstein’s explanation of 
the relationship between China’s General- 
issimo and her new premier is correct.— 


Ed. 


e e]I am sorry to see that there 
seems to be a group in our Government 
who are out to discredit the Nationalist 
government in China, especially Chiang 
Kai-shek, True, this man has made mis- 
takes, but they were of the head and not 
of the heart... . If we cannot give China 
any money let us at least give her our 
prayers and sympathetic understanding. 

Mrs. N. L. Srwonson, Bowbells, 


N.D. 


How to Save: In “One Family’s $55 
a Week” (Dec. 1), you say that the Ed- 
wards family was unable to save anything 
for the last two years. They were not 
alone in that, and I am sure that in that 
number were many with an income of 
$5,000 or even more. 

Just about 50 years ago I learned 
that the only way to save is to take a 
definite sum from every regular check 
and put it into some savings plan, and 
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SPARK PLUGS 








< America's Favorite 


Wherever you go, you'll find most tour- 
ists depend on Champion Spark Plugs 
because they, like the majority of mo- 
torists, know that the name Champion 
is synonymous with dependability. 
That has made them America’s 
Favorite Spark Plug and the world’s 
as well—proof positive that they rep- 


VV ¥ 


resent the ultimate in quality, value, 
performance and dependability. 





CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY, TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
Listen to the CHAMPION ROLL CALL . . . Harry Wismer's fost sportscast every Friday night, over the ABC network 











Horas fast relief’. 


@ Muscles stiff and lame after too much ex- 
ercise? For fast relief, help Nature by rub- 
bing on Absorbine Jr. This stimulates your 


local circulation . . . enables fresh blood to 
bring invigorating nourishment to areas 
where applied. Pain eases, stiffness ‘“‘loosens 
up”... you can relax and 
enjoy life! Get a bottle of 
time-proved Absorbine Jr. 
today and always keep 

it handy. $1.25 at all 
drugstores. 


W. F. Young, Inc, 
Springfield, Mass. 













live on the balance. Someone says: “But 
we just can’t live on less than we are now 
spending.” That’s bunk. It is just as easy 
to feel hard-pressed financially on an in- 
come of $3,000 as on $2,000. 

WituiaM M. Carte, 29 Palms, Cal. 


Appreciation: “The Illfare State” 
(Along the American Way, Dec. 15) is 
one of the finest editorials we have seen 
in many a day. How it needs to be spread 
across the editorial pages of the land! 
Your heart swells with pride as you travel 
over this great, rich land, but what a pic- 
ture as we contemplate the wanton spend- 
ing! 

H. F. Crine, Mt. Gilead, Ohio. 


The Stately Raven: Re T. S. Eliot’s 
statement that Edgar Allan Poe incor- 
rectly pictured the raven in his poem as 
“saintly” (Quotes, Dec. 15), the Nobel 
prize winner is mistaken. Not the raven, 
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T. S. Eliot. The raven was “saintly.” 


but the days of yore were “saintly.” The 
raven wasyintroduced as “stately.” 
GeOrce X. BasarasB, Madera, Pa. 


Reader Basarab is right. The poem’s 
line reads: “In there stepped a Stately 
raven of the saintly days of yore.” In as- 
serting that Poe “in his efforts to get the 
right sound was not always careful to see 
that it had the right sense,” the American- 
born English poet and critic used an un- 
fortunate illustration —Ed. 


Government Reorganization: 
The Hoover Commission on Reorganiza-- 


tion (Dec. 15) is the most encouraging 
feature in Government we have seen for 
20 years. To enlarge and strengthen the 
Labor Department is a vital necessity. 
The employer and consumer should be 
equally represented with the laborer. 
With all three groups fully represented, 
this department then could act for the 
best interests of all concerned, giving us 
real peace and prosperity. 


Ira C. Jones, Medford, Ore. 


e @ Eighty-four thousand letter carri- 
ers should be interested to learn that the 


'yusST WHAT | WANTED 
FOR GETTING 
AROUND!” 
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_ Anyone can learn to ride the 
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HARLEY-DAVIDSON 125 


LIGHTWEIGHT ¢ SINGLE CYLINDER 






Give yourself a new transportation treat! 
Ride to shop, store, office or school this 
handy, economical way. Be free of buses, 
trolleys and taxis. Save your car — avoid 
parking problems and traffic tie-ups. Get 
around better, easier, faster—with a Harley- 
Davidson 125. It’s safe, easy to ride, con- 
venient and dependable. So low in price 
and upkeep your pocketbook will never feel 
it. Why not see your Harley-Davidson deal- 
er and take a free ride today? 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR COMPANY 


Department PA Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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noraweoces INTRODUCTORY 
NO FOLDING—PINNING (FFE BE 
only Be 


NO EXTRA SEWING 


This sensational invention 
makes rugs EASIER and 





FASTER than you've ever COMPLETE SET 
dreamed possible. Just attach 

the 3 coee-eaapee npetoes to e 

strips of cloth—an raid. No 

more seams showing. No folding Profitable Hobby! 
—no creasing. Just sew strips Make up to $200 and 
together with special handy Rug more selling to 


Needle included in set. Amazing 
Braid-A-Rug braids evenly. 
Ravel-proof. Rugs can be used 
on either side as no raw edges or 
sewing shows. Use any material 
—old coats, skirts, blankets, 
dresses, nylons—heavy or thin 
material. Introductory Offer 
only $1.00 includes set of 3 fold- 
ers, Rug Needle and complete 
instructions. 


Makes 1000 and One Other 
Articles 


With amazing new Braid-A-Rug 
you can also make hats, purses, 
pot holders, belts, table mats, 
drapes, slippers, any size and 
shape rugs-—oval, round, square 
—even hooked rugs! 


friends! Many women 
have already been of- 
fered from $200 to 
$400 for beautiful 
9x12 rugs—made 
with easy Braid-A- 
Rug! 


EXTRA 
For Prompt Action 


If you hurry and or- 
der NOW, you will 
receive at no extra 
cost, one large spool 
of strong Carpet 
Warp Thread 
enough to sew dozens 
of braided rugs! 


SEND NO MONEY —Use 10 Days At Our Risk 


Just send name and address. On arrival, pay the postman 
only $1.00 plus C. O. D. postage. Use Braid-A-Rug for 10 
days, if not delighted, 


poten Sew —_— DU KANE CO. INC., Dept. 30A 
“Ee mas *Y 500 S$. Clinton St., Chicago 7, Ill. 


write to 
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When bicarbonate of soda is 
prescribed for indigestion, use 
our Baking Soda. Look for it 
on your kitchen shelf — 

it is pure sodium bicarbonate. 


ARM & HAMMER 


OR COW BRAND 
BAKING SODA 


BOTH PURE BICARBONATE OF SODA 
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Be, 1000 BLOOMS 4 ()¢ 
FOR ONLY 

to grow, 

give you 1,000 beautiful blooms 
in rich, brilliant colors. Continuous 
midsummer to frost. Long-lasting 

as cut flowers. 


Send name and address to 
MILLS SEED HOUSE 
Box 26A Rose Hill, N.Y. 


VE BIN OILIN’ THINGS 
FER 50 YEARS WITH 


M. REG. U.S PAT. OFF. 
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Hoover Commission intends to try to do 
something about the Post Office Depart- 
ment. Nobody knows better than the 
letter carrier just what’s wrong, yet any- 
body that knows anything must know that 
something terrible is wrong with a busi- 
ness that can run a _ half-billion-dollar 


| deficit in a single year. 


J. Don MecDaniet, Daytona Beach, 
Fla. 


e @ A story well done. And Norman 
Driscoll’s cover photograph is the finest 
of Mr. Hoover I have ever seen, and I 
have many in my collection. I have been 
an admirer of Mr. Hoover and his poli- 
cies, and sincerely hope that this venture 


| will be “the crowning achievement of his 
career.” 


W. B. Puetps, Sandy Creek, N.Y. 


e ¢ 1 want to compliment you on 
Hugh Russell Fraser’s article concerning 


the Hoover Commission. The reference to | 


the work of our Committee was gratify- 
ing. 


F. Eperstapt, New York, N.Y. 


Arizona Speaks: RE: “WESTERN 
WATER” (Americana, Dec. 1), ARI- 
ZONA THROUGH THE CENTRAL 
ARIZONA PROJECT IS ONLY AT- 


TEMPTING TO SALVAGE AND PRE- | 


SERVE ITS EXISTING AGRICUL- 


TURAL EMPIRE AND IS NOT) 
ATTEMPTING TO EXPAND ITS 


PRESENT CULTIVATED ACREAGE. 
... THERE IS AN ADEQUATE SUP- 
PLY OF WATER IN THE RIVER FOR 
ALL REASONABLE ASPIRATIONS 
OF EACH BASIN STATE AND FUR. 
THERMORE ARIZONA IS LEGALLY 
ENTITLED TO THE WATER WHICH 
THE CENTRAL ARIZONA PROJECT 
WILL REQUIRE. WHY NOT GIVE A 
SMALL STATE FIGHTING FOR ITS 
EXISTENCE A CHANCE? 
Howarp J. SmirH, EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY, CENTRAL ARI- 
ZONA PROJECT ASSOCIATION, 
PHOENIX, ARIZ. 


The Central Arizona Project, as its 
secretary says, does not water new land 
but provides supplemental water for an 
economy that has already outgrown its 


| present supply, according to the National 


Reclamation Association. According to a 
Project report, the region is operating on 
an annual 500,000 acre ft. deficit, while 


overpumping its underground: sources by | 
800,000 acre feet. Central Arizona has | 
reached the point where it must either | 


shrink its economy which is built on irri- 
gation, or get more water.—Ed. 


Yule Thoughts: “The Magic of 
Christmas” (Talking It Over, Dec. 15) is 
clearly revealed in your editorial by its 
practical application of the spirit of the 
true Christian Christmas. 


L. L. Newton, Lander, Wyo. 


e Brief letters and photos from readers 
on subjects of current interest are cor- 


dially welcomed, Address PATHFINDER, | 


1323 M St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 
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IF YOU WANT HANDSOME 
HEALTHY-LOOKING HAIR. 











. 





Wake up, men! Remember water is no 
hair tonic. And don’t keep on plaster- 
ing your hair down with sticky, gooey 
products which cover hair and scalp 
with a dirt-catching ‘scum.’ Use Krem] 
—a distinctly different hair tonic. 
Kreml grooms hair so naturally with 
a handsome lustre yet never smothers 
hair — never clogs pores with greasy 
goo. Great to remove dandruff flakes. 
Kreml keeps your hair —scalp feeling 
as delightfully clean as the day you 
washed it. Change to miracle-working 
Kreml today! 


4h A 
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Soir Torte 


A product of R. B. Semler, Unc, 














SMART ORIVER - SAFE 
-GOT V BAR T1RE CHAIN” 


@ It’s the “smart driver” who takes 
every possible safety precaution. 
With the new WEED AMERICAN V 
BAR-REINFORCED TIRE CHAINS, you'll 
find driving over ice and snow easier 
and safer. You have more positive 
stop-and-go control. WEED AMER- 
ICAN V BARS... 


Start Easier ¢ Stop Shorter 
Hold Straighter « Last Longer 
Because of... 
Two-way Grip, Right and Left 
288 Gripping Points 
Heel-and-Toe Action 


Ask for WEED AMERICAN V BARS 
by name. If your dealer is unable 
to supply you with them, please 
take what he has. 
But we do want you 
at least to know 
about this new idea 
in traction. 







AMERICAN CHAIN & 
CABLE COMPANY, INC. 





Quotes 


I am filing everything from now on 
in pumpkins.—Attorney General Tom 


Clark. 


I would be inhuman if I could 
take any personal pleasure in Alger Hiss’s 
personal troubles.—W hittaker Chambers. 


There is more segregation at 11] 
o’clock Sunday morning in the churches 
than at any other time or place—Roy 
McCorkle, American Friends Service 
Committee. 


My opinion of the Un-American 
Activities Committee does not mean that 
the Government is not interested in round- 
ing up and prosecuting document spies. 
—President Truman. 


I entered buildings swarming with 
naked humans, herded like cattle and 
treated with less concern, pervaded by a 
fetid odor so heavy, so nauseating, that 
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Albert Deutsch. Visited New Bedlam. 


the stench seemed to have almost a physi- 
cal existence of its own.—Albert Deutsch, 
in The Shame of the States (Harcourt, 
Brace & Co.). 


I will give $1,000 to charity if any- 
body can show a connection between the 
Air Force and the defeated candidate for 
President. The Constellation was ordered 
converted into‘a flying White House in 
December, 1947. It was.not designed spe- 
cifically for Gov. Dewey’s use-if and when 
he became President—W. Stuart Sym- 
ington, Secretary of the Air Force. 


The profits in inflated dollars are 
much smaller than they look.—Joseph E. 
Pogue, vice president, Chase National 
Bank. 


Seventy per cent of the Russian 
people do not have enough to eat, own 





nothing, cannot forget the 1937 purge and 
thus really hate the Soviet regime.—Peter 
Pirogov, escaped Red Army airman. 


Taxes are awfully high and people 
ought to get some relief.—John E. Bier- 
wirth, New York banker. 


There isn’t a man. worth his salt 
who can’t look back and remember a 
teacher who lifted him at the right mo- 
ment to get a look at new horizons, who 
opened new vistas for him.—Carl A. 
Gray, Connecticut manufacturer. 


I'm the average guy in taste and 
intelligence. If there is any reason for 
what you call my success, that is it.— 
Gary Cooper, actor. 


There is little or mo evidence of 
overbuying, overborrowing or overexpan- 
sion—the three factors which, separately 
or in combination, have been responsible 
for business recessions in the past.—J ohn 
W. Snyder, Secretary of the Treasury. 


American aid would only strength- 
en Marshal Tito’s position. He has al- 
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Peter. Slim praise for successor Tito. 


ways gone out 100% for the Soviet Union. 
—King Peter, exiled Yugoslavia ruler. 


Whittaker Chambers retained 
microfilms of stolen State Department 
documents for possible use as ‘ransom’ in 
case his children were seized by Soviet 
agents in the U.S.—/saac Don Levine, 
editor of Plain Talk. 


“Jolting”’ Joe Di Maggio won his 
spurs the hard way. He had one removed 
from his heel a year ago, and now has had 
another removed from his other heel.— 


John H. McGough, Providence, R.L 


The film industry is wedded to an 
economy of scarcity of good entertain- 
ment because theater monopolies are pre- 
venting the marketing of fine pictures.— 
Ellis Arnall, president, Society of Inde- 
pendent Motion Picture Producers. 
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SERVING AMERICA SINCE 1865 


NOW YOU CAN HAVE A COPY OF THIS CATALOG 


Packed With Fine Quality Merchandise ... at Saving Low Mail Order Prices! 
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HERE'S HOW WE KEEP OUR PRICES DOWN 


By keeping expenses down we are able to bring you 
lower and lower prices on the things we sell. We keep 
printing and selling costs down by sending our cata- 
logs only to our regular customers, the folks who buy 
from us regularly. New folks who are interested in buy- 
ing from us can get a copy of the catalog by sending 
a dollar along with the coupon-at right. This dollar will 
be returned in the form of a merchandise certificate 
when we send the catalog. This certificate is good on 
any Spiegel mail order of $10 or more. 


SHOP THE SPIEGEL 
MAIL ORDER WAY AND 
Beat the High Cost of Living! 


676 PAGES OF SAVINGS . . . thou- 
sands of items for practically every 
home and family need. All depend- 
able quality merchandise priced low 
to save you money. Every item ac- 
curately pictured and described. 
Many shown in actual color. 


5 BIG STORES IN ONE—676 PAGES 
arranged to make your shopping 
easier. There's a Fashion Store for 


Women... a Boys’ and Girls’ Store 
...@ Men's Store .. . a Store for the 
Home ... and a Hardware-Farm- 


Auto Store. Actually it's like having 
a big department store right in your 
own home. 


SHOP WITH CONFIDENCE FROM 
THIS BIG CATALOG. You'll find each 
item exactly as pictured and de- 
scribed. Low Spiegel prices are plain- 
ly printed for you to see and compare. 
You can be sure before you buy. 
Every order backed by our 84-Year 
pledge of SATISFACTION. 


HERE’S HOW TO 
GET YOUR CATALOG 


and we'll send you a copy of this big 
catalog together with a merchandise 
certificate worth $1 on any Spiegel 
mail order of $10 or more. 


PIN A DOLLAR TO THE COUPON 
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AND A DOLLAR MERCHANDISE CERTIFICATE 


O 
0 
0 
O 
0 
O 
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0 


Spiegel, Inc. 

Chicago 9, Illinois 

1 am enclosing a DOLLAR DEPOSIT. Please send me a copy 
of the new Spiegel Catalog. | understand my dollar will be 
returned in the form of a Merchandise Certificate good on 
any Spiegel Mail Order of $10 or more. 
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Newest thing Laundries — 


To measure the water used daily in this mod- 
ern coal preparation plant, a water meter would 
have to register in millions of gallons. 

So great are the demands for water to wash coal 
clean that some mine operators find it necessary 
to create lakes to assure an adequate supply. 

New preparation plants that mechanically pre- 
pare coal for specific uses are only part of the 
modernization and mechanization program of the 
bituminous coal industry. They are important in 
keeping coal prices within reason despite rising 
costs. These costs, of course, include miners’ take- 
home pay, which has tripled since 1940. Increased 
use of highly specialized machines for cutting, 
loading, and moving coal represents still another 
factor in keeping coal’s price down. 


FOR 
WASHING 
COAL 


ee ¢** 2? a * 


To step up the efficiency of coal mining in the 
face of today’s rising costs, even more mechani- 
zation of mines is needed. New and better ma- 
chines, added facilities for cleaning and sizing coal, 
and new mines, too, are required to improve the 
supply of high-quality coal at reasonable prices. 

All this will take hundreds of millions of dollars 
over and above day-to-day operating costs. 

The coal industry expects to provide this money 
largely from earnings which will be plowed back 
into the business so that coal can still better serve 
the nation. 
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Eastern points. The joining of the 
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most important moment to date. For 
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Next Issue. When Congress 
convened last week 136 new faces 
appeared in either the Senate or 
House of Representatives. 

How these new members accli- 
mate themselves to Washington’s 
political, social and economic 
weather is a matter of individual 
concern and national interest. PATH- 
FINDER will document the adjustment 
of one of them—37-year-old Sen. 
Hubert H. Humphrey of Minnesota 
—in its next issue. 
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Vinson to Moscow. The President still feels that a heart-—to—-heart 
talk with Stalin will do more to end the cold war than anything else 
and he may ask Vinson to act as special -ambassador very soon. 


————— —————————— 


Marshall will probably resign early this year, primarily for reasons 
of health. Likeliest successor now appears to be roving ECA 
Ambassador W. Averell Harriman. es 


CONSERVATIVE SENATE DEMOCRATS are planning a sweeping investigation of the 
Economic Cooperation Administration. The principal charge is that 
under the present set-up ECA officials have no control over European 
nations' disposal of goods and credits advanced to them. 


officials appointed last year must be sacked and all replacements 
must have a Presidential okay. 


told friends that one of his committee's main goals this session will 
be to broaden the Reciprocal Trade Act to give President Truman 
greater powers in lowering duties on imports. Connally insists the 
change is vital to the operation of the European Recovery Program. 


over the organization of the Atlantic Defense Alliance. State Depart-— 
ment officials want to include Italy, Spain and Portugal but Britain 
says "No." 

FBI AGENTS ARE HOT ON THE TRAIL of a Communist organizing drive. Old Commie 
leaders are being displaced, Moscow-—directed plans for the establish- 
ment of new cells in labor unions are already in operation and special 
operators are being planted in major industrial cities to foment 
strikes and violence. 





cover Truman's $43 billion budget. But, instead of an excess profits 
tax, Administration leaders are now working out a plan to tax undis-— 
tributed company profits. 


ATTORNEY GENERAL TOM CLARK will soon step up the Justice Department's anti- 
trust war. High on the investigation list are steel, communications 
and insurance companies. 


WHITE HOUSE ECONOMIC ADVISER EDWIN G. NOURSE is urging Truman to call a top 


level labor-management conference to draft a workable labor law before 
Congress repeals the Taft—Hartley Act. 





auto workers. The target will probably be Chrysler, since relations 
with Ford and General Motors are currently excellent. 


two-year wage truce by demanding some sort of wage increase — and 
unless a pay boost is forthcoming from present negotiations, there 
will be a steél strike. 


layoffs which they fear will go as high as 1.5 million this year. For 
that reason major union strategy will call for intensive organization 
drives, mostly in the industrial South. 


THE NATIONAL SECURITY RESOURCES BOARD is in line for a complete shakeup. Tem-— 
porarily headed by Dr. John Steelman, assistant to the President, the 
actual working control of the board will be brought closer to the 
White House and many military advisers will be dropped overboard in 
favor of civilians. 
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The Truman Deal 


President asks Congress to fill 
promises; Southerners in key 
spots are “go-slow” influence 


“I’m supposed,” said Dr. Peter Mar- 
shall, re-elected chaplain of the Senate, 
“to pray that God will guide these men in 
what they do. But I’m too late. They al- 
ready know what they're going to do be- 
fore they get there. So what chance does 
God have?” 

From his regular pulpit, at Wash- 
ington’s New York Avenue Presbyterian 


Church, Dr. Marshall told his congrega- 
tion last Sunday night he thought he 
would “start praying for miracles.” 

“T think,” he added, in tones still 
édged with the burr of his native Scot- 
land, “I'll start asking God to upset some 
political apple carts in the 81st Congress. 
That would be theologically correct, 
wouldn’t it? And then I think I'll ask 
him to help them pick up the apples and 
put the right apples into the right carts.” 


Congress Opens 


The burning question of.the week 
was not God’s chances, but President 
Truman’s. 

Long before the House and Senate 
gavels fell sharply at noon Monday, 
snapping the 8lst Congress into life, the 
new Democratic leadership had been 
busy polishing every scheme in its par- 
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liamentary bag of tricks to improve those 
chances. 

The switchover from GOP to Demo- 
cratic management of Congressional ma- 
chinery was accomplished easily. 

With the traditional expressions of 
praise and mutual admiration not to be 
repeated until some future reshift, House 
Speaker Joe Martin (R.-Mass.) and Sen- 
ate President pro tem Arthur Vandenberg 
(R.-Mich.) surrendered their gavels as 
symbols of authority to their Democratic 
successors, Sam Rayburn (D.-Tex.) and 
Kenneth McKellar (D.-Tenn.). 


Such ceremonies made official a new 
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A new Congress. How long would Truman’s second honeymoon last? (SEE: Opens) 


alignment in the Senate of 54 Democrats 
to 42 Republicans, in the House of 273 
to 171 and 1 American Laborite. 

Prime Pitfall. Top threat to Tru- 
man’s legislative program in the new 
Congress was the advantage the invio- 
lable rules of seniority gave to veteran 
Southern conservatives who, even in 
FDR’s palmiest days, never embraced the 
New Deal philosophy whole-heartedly. 

Typical is Georgia’s Sen. Walter 
George, by his own admission only “80% 
New Dealer,” who will head the Senate 
Finance Committee, and North Caro- 
lina’s octogenarian Rep. Robert Dough- 
ton, House chairman of Ways and Means. 
Through these committees will go any 
Administration proposals for higher 
taxes or expanded social security. 

To combat the imminent threat of a 
Southern Democrat-Republican coalition 
likely to stymie these and other Adminis- 


tration proposals, the Democratic ma- 
jority pushed through a number of “re- 
forms.” 

1. Truman supporters were given 
seats on key committees, where the Ad- 
ministration hoped they would swing the 
balance of power his way on nip-and- 
tuck issues. 

2. The Speaker was voted authority 
to receive motions to bring to the House 
floor any bill held in the Rules Commit- 
tee more than 21 days—a check on the 
long, much-criticized “dictatorship” of 
the Rules group, which has pigeon-holed 
legislation it didn’t like. The move was a 
return swing of the pendulum from the 
creation of the Rules Committee a gen- 
eration ago—intended to break the “dic- 
tatorial” powers of Speaker Joe Cannon. 

3. Finally, Administration Demo- 
crats took out insurance by filling key 
slots with Truman-stalwarts: Scott Lucas, 
(Ill.) as Senate majority leader, Francis 
Myers (Pa.) as Senate whip, and Rep. 
John McCormack (Mass.) as House ma- 
jority leader. 

Adios. Almost ignored in the rush 
to organize the 8lst Congress, was the 
last meeting Friday of the 80th Congress. 
It sat for an hour and 38 minutes, ex- 
tended the life of the Hoover Commission 
60 days past Jan. 13, and passed into 
oblivion. 


The Whip Hand 


Wednesday, Jan. 5, in Washington 
was a cold, dreary, rain-drenched winter 
day. But it could not depress the spirits 
of Harry Truman, President of the 
United States. 

While soberly aware of his heavy 
cares and responsibilities, the President’s 
springing stride and friendly smile as he 
entered the House of Representatives’ 
chamber sharply at 1 p.m. revealed his 
inner feelings. 

Congress rose en masse to greet him 
noisily. Brilliant lights played over the 
scene. Television cameras and radio 
microphones were poised to send the 
President’s State of the Union message 
to the nation and the world. 

In most respects it was similar to 
his previous appearances on the same 
dais. But, differing sharply from the same 
occasion a year ago when his words fell 
almost unheeded on a hostile Congress, 
Truman this time held the whip hand. 

As President, elected in his own 
right and obligated to none, Truman 
could tell a friendly Congress he had 
helped to elect exactly what he expected 
it to deliver. 

In all respects save one, the eco- 
nomic aspects of his message differed 
little from his message to the 80th Con- 
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gress. As then, he asked for price, rent 
and credit controls, power to regulate 
grain speculation, continued export con- 
trols and continuation of the priority 
system in the transportation field. 

U.S.A. Steel? But, in a thinly veiled 
threat to industry, Truman went off on 
a brand new tangent. He virtually urged 
that unless private business could solve 
the pressing prohlem of shortages, the 
Government should take a hand. 

He specifically asked that Congress 
lend money to lagging basic industries 
such as steel and if that failed to produce 
enough goods to meet demands he would 
put the Government itself in business by 
having Federal authorities build plants 
and factories to meet the nation’s needs. 

His “fair deal” program called for a 
$4 billion tax increase, levied chiefly 
against corporations and high and middle 
income groups, to wipe out next year’s 
possible deficit and to cover the cost of 
every one of his campaign pledges. 

His 21-point blueprint of legislation 
included: an eight-pronged attack on in- 
flation, tax increases, complete revamping 
of the National Labor Relations Act, Fed- 
eral aid for low cost housing, farm price 
supports, stern Federal civil rights laws 
to protect minorities, and universal mili- 
tary training. 

In the field of national defense, he 
warned that until a system of world 
security is established “upon which we 
can safely rely, we cannot escape the bur- 
den of creating and maintaining armed 
forces sufficient to deter aggression.” 

The President demanded wider so- 
cial security coverage with greater bene- 
fits; Federal aid to education and full 
departmental status for Government 
health, education and social security ac- 
tivities. 

“Every segment of our population,” 
he concluded, “and every individual has 
a right to expect from his Government 
a fair deal. They have a right to expect 
that the Congress and the President will 
work in the closest cooperation.” 


GOP Showdown 


Ohio’s shy, intellectual, strong-prin- 
cipled Robert Alphonso Taft has shaped 
his Senate career on a policy of never 
looking for, nor running from, a fight. 

This week, the man who personified 
the 80th Congress in the public eye met 
head-on and beat down the most serious 
challenge yet made to his leadership of 
the Senate’s Republican membership. 

A bloc of 13 self-styled “liberal” 
Senate Republicans—natural successors 
to the group the late George Moses once 
branded as “sons of the wild jackass”— 
met and talked hopefully of ousting Taft 
as chairman of the Senate Republican 
policy committee—the No. 1 spot for 
shaping GOP legislative aims. 

Ringleaders. Head and spokesman 
for the group was New York’s Irving M. 
Ives, intimate of Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, 
with two years’ Senate service. Their can- 

* Sen. White, Me., retiring Republican floor 
leader; Millikin, Colo., 80th Congress Senate Fi- 


nance chairman; and Vandenburg, Senate Presi- 
dent pro tem in the 80th Congress. 
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didate for Taft’s job was Henry Cabot 
Lodge Jr. of Massachusetts, internation- 
alist and chief architect of the 1948 GOP 
platform. 

Other participants were Sens. Sal- 
tonstall, Mass.; Aiken and Flanders, Vt.; 
Smith, N.J.; Baldwin, Conn.; Morse, 
Ore.; Knowland, Cal.; Gurney, S.D.; 
Thye, Minn.; and Young, N.D. Ives said 
he had a proxy from Sen. Tobey, N.H. 

But when the showdown came at the 
caucus of the Senate’s 42 Republicans 
Monday morning, the challenge col- 
lapsed. Taft was returned to his strategic 
party post. The test of strength came on 
the vote to change the rules to allow Taft 
to succeed himself—approved 13 to 29. 
This made his election thereafter, by a 
14 to 28 vote, a matter of routine. The 
rebels’ defeat was complete. 

Contrast. Lending strength to the 
Ohioan was the fact that his challengers 
were among those most closely associated 
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Congratulations, Mr. Speaker. Rayburn got Rep. Martin’s gavel. (SEE: GOP) 


with the Dewey campaign of “sweetness 
and light” which “snatched defeat from 
the jaws of victory.” Taft, in his own 
campaign for the 1948 nomination, had 
made abundantly clear, with refreshing 
candor, the kind of aggressive, affirma- 
tive stand he wanted his party to take. 

His victory, too, reflected the mount- 
ing returns from GOP grass roots polls, 
favoring an aggressive party philosophy 
of free Americanism against a warmed- 
over imitation of the New Deal. 

His victory did not mean that the 
GOP family row was ended. But the 
“liberals” cautiously refrained from com- 
mitting themselves on future plans. 

To a direct question if the “rebel- 
lion” would be carried into the Senate, 
Ives replied: “That remains to be seen.” 

The fight was certain to be continued 
at’ a Republican National Committee 
meeting called by chairman Hugh Scott 
Jr., in Omaha, Jan. 25. With Scott’s own 
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Caucus. Taft (R-center), his leadership challenged, met with friends.* (SEE: GOP) 
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Rumpled. Chambers had to wait until a 
$75,000 suit was pressed. (SEE: below) 
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leadership under fire, the Omaha confer- 
ence will be devoted to post-election anal- 
ysis and planning for a national policy 
conference to shape the party’s campaign 
to regain Senate and House control in 
1950. 


Un-American Activities 


After two years of Red-seeking, spy- 
hunting and criticizing. the Administra- 
tion, the House Un-American Activities 
Committee went under new management 
last week. Its future, if any, would be 
Democrat-dominated. 

Its GOP majority wrote their swan 
song for the final meeting of the 80th 
Congress. A report issued by acting 
chairman Karl Mundt (R.-S.D.), warned 
of “Communists in the Government to- 
day,” and said “diligent activities” by the 
Justice Department could secure new spy 
indictments. The committee also: 

1. Blasted as “Communist-domi- 
nated” New York State’s American La- 
bor Party, which polled more than 500,- 
000 votes for Henry Wallace. 

2. Charged that 13 Communists still 
hold positions as officers in seven small 
C1O unions, a fact which the committee 
for reasons of its own decided to publish 
once more. 

3. Recommended a nine-point code 
of ethics for its own spy hearings, mostly 
to protect committee witnesses, 

Meanwhile several of the witnesses 
who kept the committee in 1948 head- 
lines popped back into print: 

e @ After a “12 week chase,” law- 
yers finally served a summons on elusive 
ex-spy Elizabeth Bentley, defendant in 
former Government official William Rem- 
ington’s $100,000 libel suit to wipe the 
Red taint from his name. 

ee Alger Hiss, onetime State De- 
partment bigwig under indictment on two 
counts of espionage-connected perjury, 
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asked and won indefinite postponement 
of his $75,000 libel suit against former 
Communist courier Whittaker Chambers. 
To clear the committee’s own, oft-be- 
smirched reputation—enough to satisfy 
the Democratic House—was going to be 
dificult. Rep. Emanuel Celler (D.-N.Y.) 
wanted to abolish the group altogether. 
Arkansas’ Sen. John McClellan suggested 
it be reconstituted as a joint committee of 
seven Senators, seven. Representatives. 
Others would simply modify its rules. 





In This Corner... 


Newsmen in Washington last week 
were warned of a new occupational haz- 
ard—the ire of Sen. Kenneth D. McKellar 
(D.-Tenn.) dean of the Senate, who will 
be 80 Jan. 29, but is still handy with his 
dukes. 

Twice recently, McKellar admitted 
apologetically after the story had leaked 
elsewhere, he has swung at newsmen—a 
publisher and a reporter—whom he con- 
sidered unduly critical or inquisitive 
about his age and health. 

The publisher, Silliman Evans of 
The Nashville Tennesseean, who has long 
opposed the Senator, got a blow in the 
mouth for his pains when he sought to 
shake hands with McKellar in a hotel. 

McKellar reported that when Evans 
identified himself, he replied: 

“Are you the skunk who has been 
writing those stories about me being old 
and decrepit, with one foot in the grave, 
and being in the hospital?” 

Touchy. McKellar. said he swung 
when Evans answered there was a “differ- 
ence of opinion” whether the statements 
were “lies.” 

The. second victim of McKellar’s 
wrath was 26-vear-old Jack Anderson, a 
reporter for columnist Drew Pearson. In 
the course of an interview in his office, 
McKellar said, Anderson insisted on get- 
ting McKellar’s age “from my own 





Interna Sonal 
Forrestal’s report. Unified defense did 
not come easily. (SEE: One Year After) 
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McKellar. Inquiring news gatherers got 
his goat. (SEE: In This Corner) 


mouth.” Whereupon, McKellar said, he 
kicked Anderson out. 


Defense After One Year 


Exactly one year ago last Sept. 17, 
the armed services merged nominally into 
a single national military establishment. 
Last week, Defense Secretary James For- 
restal told how: much—and how little— 
unification had become fact. 

In his first annual report, he insisted 
“our country has grown stronger” with 
unification, citing as proof: 

e @ A 6-to-15% boost (to 1.5 million 
men) in Army, Navy and Air Force man- 
power between March and September, 
and “substantial” increases in matériel 
purchases. 

e e Procurement coordination plans 
for 75% of armed service purchases. 

e @ Unification of command in over- 
seas theaters, putting Alaska under the 
Air Force, Pacific under Navy and Carib- 
bean under Army. 

e @ Consolidation of Air Force and 
Navy freight-passenger planes under a 
single Military Air Transport Service. 

But to solve the basic rift between 
Air Force strategic bombing men and 
Navy carrier boosters, Forrestal con- 
tributed only this timid policy: 

Uh-Huh. “My own view is that the 
Air Force is an essential part of modern 
warfare, although ... the Air Force must 
see to it that its tactical air [cooperates | 
with ground troops. I likewise hold .. . 
that carriers and naval air will have a 
part to play in any war... the time may 
come when both the carrier and the long- 
range bomber are obsolete weapons, but 
that time has not yet arrived.” 

To bring harmony elsewhere in his 
organization, Forrestal proposed reforms 
recommended two weeks before by a 
Hoover commission task force. They 
would: (1) create an Undersecretary of 
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And the waters covered the earth. 


Defense job; (2) strengthen the secre- 
tary’s hand by giving him “control” over 
the national military establishment. 

Shadows. These changes, none of 
them radical, would probably affect the 
armed services’ future less than contin- 
ued Presidential insistence on a $15 bil- 
lion defense budget, low enough to cur- 
tail Air Force expansion and mothball 
two Essex-type Navy carriers. 


Fair Warning 


In a sermon at Missouri’s grim 
penitentiary at Jefferson City, lifer M. T. 
McDonald had these comforting words 
for his fellow convicts: 

“I go to prepare a place for thee— 
and where I go ye shall also go.” 

A man of his word, McDonald, a 
prison trusty, quietly slipped away from 
his quarters outside the prison walls and 
vanished. 


Water, Water Everywhere 


It was far from a happy New Year 
for thousands of cold, miserable resi- 
dents of New York, New Jersey and New 
England. They were driven from their 
homes by raging midwinter flood waters. 

Torrential rains, accompanied by 
lashing winds, began falling two days be- 
fore the New Year over a _ six-state 
region along the Atlantic Seaboard. 

Before the rains stopped and tem- 
peratures dropped three days later, at 
least four persons had lost their lives in 
the roiled flood waters. Property damage 
ran into the millions of dollars. 

Meanwhile, in the Great Plains area, 
snow replaced rain as nature’s execu- 
tioner. Lashed by 65-mile winds, it killed 
cattle on exposed range land, marooned 
hundreds of travelers. Further south, a 
tornado cut a path of death through War- 
ren, Ark., killing at least 37 persons, in- 
juring some 400 others. 
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Invasion. The Connecticut river, 
which spilled over its banks in Massa- 
chusetts, forced 2,000 persons to abandon 
their homes. A dozen communities, in- 
cluding North Adams, Adams and Wil- 
liamstown, were cut off. Staunchly, 60- 
year-old Clarence Woodruff put out in a 
canoe to salvage household articles from 
his home in South Lee, Mass. The craft 
capsized. Woodruff drowned. 

Record-breaking floods swept down 
the Naugatuck valley in Connecticut, 
while the Housatonic and Farmington 
rivers in the same state reached near- 
record crests. Some 7,000 telephones in 
the state went dumb and rail service was 
suspended on the New Haven’s Berkshire 
and Naugatuck lines. 

In Vermont, which had 3.98 inches 
of rain in 37 hours, Bennington was iso- 
lated. And at Florence, 15 men spent an 
uncomfortable night at the bottom of a 
century-old marble quarry. The heavy 
rainstorms cut off power needed to lift 
them 310 feet to the earth’s surface. 

The swirling waters of the Raritan 
and Millstone rivers drove 300 persons 
from their homes in Manville, N.J. Parts 
of Manville’s residential section known 
as Lost Valley really were lost—under 10 
feet of water. 

Small Favor. But the foul weather 
was not entirely without its talking 
points. It cut auto trafic to a minimum. 
As a result, the New Year’s holiday 
week-end closed with fewer traffic casual- 
ties than in any comparable period for 
many years. 


Urp 

It took a mine detector, a magnet, 
and a brief upside-down jig to shake 2- 
year-old Kay Shaw loose from a nail she 
had pilfered from her brother’s carpen- 
try set—and swallowed. 

Kay, who lives at Porterdale, Ga., 
was rushed to Ponce de Leon Clinic at 
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..+ From Boston (left) to eastern Pennsylvania, rains fell and rivers rose. (SEE: Flood) 


Atlanta. Doctors used the mine detector 
to find out if the swallowed object was 
magnetic, then’ fed the child a magnet 
with a string attached. Next step was to 
stand Kay on her head until the nail 
made contact with the magnet. Nail and 
magnet were then pulled out. 


Heat in The Lobby 


For the first time in a decade, talk 
about investigating Washington lobbyists 
began to sound serious. 

Convinced that “special interests” 
had much to do with influencing the 
80th Congress, President Truman said 
he would be glad to see a “thorough 
investigation” of their activities. His fel- 
low-Democrats on Capitol Hill agreed 
that it would be a mighty fine idea. 

Under the 1946 Congressional Re- 
organization Act, Congress thought it had 
required all lobbyists to register. Latest 
figures disclosed that 1387 had done so. 
But more important than these “front 
men,” would-be probers thought, were 
the “unregistered lobbyists” of executive 
rank who did not come within the letter 
of the law but nonetheless worked ac- 
tively to further their own ends. 

Actually, members of Congress knew 
that many lobbyists perform a valuable 
service by furnishing facts and figures on 
their side of an issue. And they also 
knew that the bribing, vote-buying lob- 
byist of fiction is a rarity in real life. 
Moreover, the dividing line between lob- 
bying and the right of petition to Con- 
gress, which is granted by the Constitu- 
tion, is a very fine line indeed. 

Whose Lobby? Significantly, the 
Democrats were talking only about peo- 
ple who lobbied in the Republican-con- 
trolled 80th Congress. Their probable 
attitude toward friendly lobbyists was 
best summed up by Truman himself at a 
recent press conference. 

People supporting him, the Presi- 
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dent said with a cheery chuckle, would 
of course be regarded as public-spirited 
citizens working for the public interest. 

He meant it as a wisecrack, but 
politics-wise Washington knew that his 
comment indicated the sort of probe the 
8lst Congress might undertake. 


Hail to the Chic Chief 


Less elegant males might well take 
a leaf from ex-haberdasher Harry Tru- 
man’s book. Because his “garb mirrors 
Americana,” the President topped the 
list of the nation’s ten best dressed men 
announced by Mrs. Veronica Dengel, 
president of the American Women’s Insti- 
tute. Said Mrs. Dengel of the President’s 
costume: 

“It’s neat, smart and striking, and 
the ideal standard sought by the average 
business man. He shows wise discrimina- 
tion in choice of style and color.” 

Sartorial also-rans included Secre- 
tary of Labor Maurice Tobin (“male pul- 
chritude”); Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower 
(“he dresses with a superb informal ar- 
tistry”); screen actor Adolph Menjou 
(“last vestige of a passing era of meticu- 
lous luxury”). 


Non-Slip Needlers 


Because he feared tattooists might 
fortify themselves between jobs and cause 
unpredictable consequences with their 
art, New Jersey’s state alcoholic beverage 
commissioner Frank C. Coyne last week 
denied a tavern owner permission to set 
up a tattoo concession. 


Tax Trouble Ahead 


The good citizens of Madison, IIL, 
entered the new year looking forward 
happily to a bright future: Three years 
hence they can stop paying local taxes. 

For this economic bliss they can 
thank their new bridge across the Missis- 
sippi river to north St. Louis. Its tolls, 
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Also ran. Even with his wife’s help, Eisenhower rated under Truman. (SEE: Hail) 


according to Mayor Stephen Maeras, will 
make all local taxes except license fees 
unnecessary from 1951 onward. 

But last week few other local or 
state tax collectors faced early retire- 
ment, as did Madison’s. Contrariwise, 
across the nation most city fathers and 
state legislatures were beating the bushes 
for something new to tax. And from 
Washington’s Statler Hotel came _ the 
wails of the American Municipal Associ- 
ation, whose member cities and towns ac- 
cuse the state and Federal governments 
of gobbling up all of the least painful 
revenue sources. Unless municipalities 
are to share the take from payroll-income 
taxes, sales, tobacco, cigarette and liquor 
taxes, the nation might soon behold the 
strange spectacle of city council meetings 
being held in bankruptcy courts. 

Loopholes. Only in Pennsylvania 
do municipalities have a fairly free tax- 
ing hand. Authorized in 1947 to exact 
tribute on almost any activity not already 
taxed by the state, 382 cities, towns, 
boroughs and hamlets have slapped 503 
new levies on everything from jobs to 
taxicabs. But the tax problem doesn’t 
stop in the city halls. Some 44 state legis- 
latures must, in addition to trying to help 
their subordinate jurisdictions, figure out 
some way to keep the ugly word “deficit” 
off their own balance sheets this year. 

For example, Pennsylvania’s Gov. 
James H. Duff has glumly told the state’s 
auto-owners they may have to pay 2 cents 
more for every gallon of gas—or forget 
the state’s long needed $100 million high- 
way improvements. Indiana’s new Demo- 
cratic administration is pledged against 
a sales tax, but somehow must pay for a 
soldiers’ bonus. To finance state spend- 
ing, it, too, may hike its gasoline tax 3 
cents a gallon. 

New Yorkers face the dismal pros- 
pect of returning to the “normal” income 
tax rates of 1941, 667% more than they 
paid this year. (The “normal” rates are 
still in the state’s law, but by special 
acts, taxpayers have been forgiven var- 


ious portions of them in recent years. ) 

Ohio, also kind to its soldiers, and in 
grave need of more school aid, has two 
budgetary choices—the first deficit in 
many years or new, higher taxes. 

Old Folks’ Cut. Florida, whose ex- 
penses are outrunning its revenues, may 
soon kiss goodbye to its war-made $17 
million surplus—or abandon forever its 
soft tax policy which for 50 years has en- 
ticed wealthy Northerners to spend their 
salad days in the Everglades State. 

Gov. Earl Warren warned Califor- 
nians that their vote Nov. 2, increasing 
state old age pensions and giving them 
first claim on all state revenues, would in- 
crease state expenses up to $110 million 
and make new taxes inevitable. 

In Colorado, where liberal pension 


laws make growing old a_ pleasure, 
budget-balancers are worried because 


nearly 40% of the state’s total income 
goes to only 4% of its population, in pen- 
sions. 

Washington, too, must find the 
money to keep its elder citizens in spend- 
ing money and other benefits approved 
by the voters Nov. 2. 

In spite of the fact that Oregon tax- 
gatherers scooped up $30 million more 
this year than last, the high cost of gov- 
ernment promises to force budget esti- 
mates down, taxes up or a deficit down 
their throats. 

Iowa property owners will have to 
dig into their pockets to pay principal 
and interest on an $85 million reward 
for World War II veterans. And even the 
District of Columbia, voteless stepchild 
of the Federal Government, is having its 
troubles. District Commissioner Guy Ma- 
son wants to double local liquor taxes 
and license fees to keep the city govern- 
ment out of the red. 

Break? But through the darkness 
came one glimmer of light last week. New 
York banker John Bierwerth said after a 
visit with President Truman he thought 
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Duff. He broke the bad news to motorist- 
taxpayersin Pennsylvania. (SEE: Ahead) 
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taxes were awfully high and that people 
ought to get some _ relief—and (he 
thought) the President agreed with him. 


Unwanted Lab 


Ignoring the fact that Rhode Island 
has the nation’s smallest cattle popula- 
tion, the state’s Ayrshire and Guernsey 
breeders were griping last week like big- 
time western ranchers. 

Echoing complaints bellowed earlier 
by Texas and California cattlemen, they 
urged Congress not to approve a pro- 
posed $25 million foot-and-mouth disease 
laboratory in their state. Fearful that the 
dreaded virus might flit from [4b test- 
tubes to Rhode Island’s 28,000 bulls and 
cows, they objected even to a suggested 
site on Prudence Island, isolated in Nar- 
ragansett Bay. 

Such opposition, couched mostly in 
paid-ad headlines like “Must Rhode Is- 
land have a pest house?”, made little im- 
pression on the Senate appropriations 


subcommittee which tramped through 
Prudence’s barberry and _ scrub pine. 
Even Rhode Island’s Sen. Theodore 


Green indicated preference for it over 
sites he had visited on the West Coast. 

Cures. Before inspecting Prudence, 
the Senators had flown to Mexico to ob- 
serve U.S.-Mexican attacks on the two- 
year-old foot-and-mouth epidemic there. 
They saw “combat teams” slaughter 
foaming, sore-infested cattle and sheep. 
They watched the teams vaccinate non- 
infected, non-exposed animals. They 
heard how $40 million so far spent by the 
U.S. has pushed back the epidemic, how 
veterinarians will know by July whether 
improved vaccine can wipe the disease 
off the continent in two years. 

Despite such progress, the subcom- 
mittee went ahead with plans to okay the 
lab to which Rhode Island cattlemen ob- 
ject. Foot-and-mouth, they figured, is a 
menace that needs long-term research. 


International 
Foot in mouth. Green bucked his cattle- 
owning constituents. (SEE: Unwanted) 
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| Along The American Way 


Listen for “Democracy” 


Those who would weaken the 
United States from within have qui- 
etly launched a new drive. The alert 
patriot will have little trouble to dis- 
cover: it. He will have to do no more 
than to observe as he reads and lis- 
tens. 

This new foray follows an oft- 
repeated pattern. First the high Com- 
munist command decides the party 
line. Instantly all party members zeal- 
ously adopt it. The soft-minded, easy- 
mark fellow travelers take it up. Then 
thousands of perfectly good Ameri- 
cans innocently let themselves follow 
along. 

The innocents fall in with the 
party line because the idea looks good 
on the surface, Communist technique 
calls for using just such devices. 


x x ¥ 


The new drive proposes merely 
a stronger effort to put over an old 
item in the party line. The idea itself 
looks almost too simple. 

What is it these enemies now 
want us to do? 

To get out of our heads the idea 
that the United States is a republic; 
they want us to call our country a 
democracy. 


x 


Once they convince us that we 
are a democracy, they can then as- 
sail whatever may characterize a re- 
public as “undemocratic.” 

Those who promote this attack 
realize that a government that ap- 
proaches pure democracy holds weak- 
nesses equalled by no other form ex- 
cept pure despotism. They expect that 
as long as Americans are allowed to 
go through the motions of voting, the 
deluded people will be satisfied with- 
out the actual power which they do 
hold in a representative, decentralized 
republic. 

Russia is a democracy so far as 
voting goes, but the voter exercises no 
power. The Communist idea of a de- 
mocracy is a country where everybody 
votes while a few elite at the top com- 
mand all the power. “Democracy” has 
become essentially a Communist word. 


* + * 


The framers of this Government 
took equal pains to avert the evils of 
autocracy and the perils of democracy. 

They adopted the representative 
plan which made the United States a 
true republic, To the Federal Gov- 
ernment they permitted only a few 
powers and’ put limits upon those. 
They carefully balanced the powers of 











by Wheeler McMillen 
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Wheeler McMillen. On democracy. 


the legislative, executive and judicial 
branches. 

All other powers were reserved to 
the states and to the people. Thus the 
United States became a republic of 
free people. The free people proceeded 
within 16 decades to produce the most 
glorious well-being for themselves that 
human beings ever enjoyed. 


x *% * 


The Communists know all this. 
They realize that to take over a pro- 
ductive, prosperous America would be 
a tough, almost impossible job. 

They figure that a good long de- 
pression would give them a chance. 
That’s why they support big Govern- 
ment spending for everything, why 
they favor work stoppages and any sort 
of disruption. They believe that their 
chances for taking over will be helped 
by substituting a democracy for a free 
republic. They think the next step is 
now to get us to call our republic a 
democracy, 

In its social aspect, democracy is 
a worthy aspiration. In its true po- 
litical meaning democracy is not a 
bad word; nor, when people are pre- 
pared to bear its full responsibility, is 
democracy a bad thing. 

But, as we are, the republic feeds 
our strength and protects our freedom. 
The powers of government are dele- 
gated. The uses of power are filtered. 
No one clique can seize or hold them. 
A “democracy” would make that pos- 
sible. ‘ 

The American Republic! Let’s 
keep it! 
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Outdistancing F.D.R. 


If Harry Truman can stay in office 
7% years more, he can probably outdo 
Franklin Roosevelt as a traveller. 

The junketing Roosevelt picked up 
354,864 land, air and nautical miles dur- 
ing his 12 years as President. But Tru- 
man is catching up at a 90-mile-per-day 
clip, has piled up almost 120,000 miles in 
just over 34% years. 

More airminded than his predeces- 
sor, Truman builds up his mileage fast, 
often 1,950 miles at a crack. That is the 
exact distance, round-trip, between Wash- 
ington, D.C., and Independence, Mo. 





Inauguration Notes 


Washington was as busy and harried 
this week as a_ three-room-apartment 
housewife cooking a turkey dinner for 
20 guests. 

The first all-out, shoot-the-works In- 
auguration celebration the Capitol has 
staged in 12 years will flood the city with 
some 750,000 visitors. For the four-day 
duration of the festivities, elbow room 
will be hard to find, but Washington has 
made up its mind to enjoy it. 

Main Victim. The man doomed to 
suffer most Inauguration Day is Harry 
Truman, the cause of it all. For at least 
16 hours, he must follow a crushing rou- 
tine of speaking, handshaking, waving, 
bowing and endless standing, with scarce- 
ly a moment to relax. 

Sidelights on the big show: 

ee By exercising “strict economy,” 
the planning committee announced proud- 
ly, it had been able to fix its budget ten- 
tatively at only $215,563. Profits, if any, 
will go to charity. 

ee Any out-of-towners’ hopes of 
finding a hotel room had long since gone 
glimmering. Washington home owners 
were urged to open up any spare bed- 
rooms or attic cots. 

@ @ Railroads serving Washington 
made arrangements to park attended 
Pullman cars on yard sidings, let ticket- 
holders sleep there. 

e © Ambassador Wilhelm Munthe de 
Morgenstierne of Norway, dean of the 
Diplomatic Corps, suggested that each 
Embassy take a state governor as guest. 

* @ @ Philadelphia hotels, 125 miles 
away, set aside 1,200 hotel rooms to reap 
a windfall from overflow “commuters.” 

e @ Uniformed cops will be bor- 
rowed from other cities to help handle 
the mobs. 

e @ First to feel the official heat were 
the hot-dog-and-coffee concessionaires, 
who were warned that anyone charging 
more than 15¢ for a dog with trimmings 
or a 10-ounce cup of Java would be in 
for trouble. 

e @ Washington tuxedo and tailcoat 
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renters, staggered by cancellation of the 
White House social calendar, hoped to 
recoup part of their losses. 

e @ The harassed planning commit- 
tee was involved in a row with Washing- 
ton residents, who wanted to enter a pa- 
rade float pointing up the city’s voteless 
status. The planners objected to such 
“controversial” subjects. 

ee To keep parade spectators in 
line, Washington police decreed that any- 
body who brought along anything to sit 
on (to avoid buying a seat, priced up to 
$10) or who sold or gave away toy guns, 
confetti or anything else capable of an- 
noying anybody else, or who rented win- 
dow, porch or balcony space along the 
line of march without a building inspec- 
tor’s permit, was asking for (1) up to 
$100 fine or (2) 60 days in the work- 
house. 


Dear Mrs. Hartman... 


Defense Secretary James Forrestal 
has found a way to by-pass such timeworn 
publicity outlets as the press conference 
and the mimeographed handout. Now, he 
simply makes his policy statements in let- 
ters to troubled housewives. 

That was one implication of the 
1,300-word letter he sent late last month 
to Philadelphia’s Mrs. Mary Hartman. In 
it, he described as “untruthful” certain 
press reports which said he was trying to 
establish a secret political police. Then 
he unveiled his real plan—a moderate 
proposal to co-ordinate several Federal 
police agencies in the interests of effi- 
ciency. 

Scoop. Why had the Defense Secre- 
tary given details to 70-year-old Mrs. 
Hartman before he gave them to report- 
ers? His office explained: She had writ- 
ten to President Truman of her secret- 
police worries; Truman’s mail clerk 
passed her letter to Forrestal; impressed 
by its sincerity, Forrestal had replied. 


In honor of 


To the reporters she scooped, Mrs. 
Hartman could give sage advice: “When 
you want information, it’s best to go 
straight to headquarters.” 


For New M.C.’s 


Memo to freshmen Congressmen: 

Don’t be disappointed if the red- 
carpet-and-brass-band farewell treatment 
the folks back home give you as a local 
big shot isn’t repeated on your arrival in 
Washington. 

Just remember there are 435 of you 
—so another arrival doesn’t cause any 
excitement. 

One of the first men to look up is 
A. E. Ridgell, harassed but still good- 
humored superintendent of the House Of- 
fice Building, who will assign the two- 
room suite to which you are entitled. But 
you will have to be satisfied with what is 
left after old-timers take their pick in the 
order of their seniority. 

House Clerk John 
other practical advice: 

Be sure to see that your official cer- 
tificate of election is filed with the House, 
so you can go on the payroll. 

Sordid Detail. Your pay (as if you 
didn’t know) is $12,500, plus a non-tax- 
able expense allowance of $2,500. 

You are allowed $9,500 a year for 
office help to allot as you please—but you 
can’t keep any of it yourself. 

You also get $75 worth of air mail 
and special delivery stamps a year, for 
official business. 

You are allowed 20¢ a mile travel- 
ling to and from Washington once a year, 
by the straightest route. 

You are allowed $500 a year for sta- 
tionery, 20 free copies of The Congres- 
sional Directory, and 68 free mail sub- 
scriptions to The Congressional Record. 

But in solving one of your biggest 
problems in Washington—somewhere to 
live—you are strictly on your own. 


Andrews offers 
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Big show. Ball invitations, bronze medals heralded the inauguration. (SEE: Notes) 
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Defense 


Bog at Burtonwood — 
During work shifts the 3,000 U.S. 


officers and men at Burtonwood Air 
Base, England, are kept busy servicing 
airlift planes. But away from the job 
they live in poorly heated huts, slog 
through drizzle-fed mud to reach cold, 
dirty washrooms and reeking latrines. 

Last week the scandal of Burton- 
wood, and the mounting anger of the 
airmen there, had sparked action all 
along the brass-braided line. From Air 
Secretary Stuart Symington came prom- 
ise of modern replacements for Burton- 
wood’s coalstoves and immediate inves- 
tigation and answering of all the other 
gripes. 


Outposts on Ice 


In the headlines last week, Green- 
land was just the ice-capped backdrop 
against which a standard, ski-fitted Air 
Force plane beat out the cumbersome 
efforts of a Navy carrier to rescue a 
dozen crash-stranded airmen. 

Actually Greenland itself was the 
big story and the answer to “What are 
American soldiers doing in Greenland?” 
is one of the touchiest problems in .all 
U.S. strategic planning. 

The rescue operations had been 
mounted from two U.S. bases on the 
Danish colonial island. Their code names, 
Bluie West One and Eight, were a carry- 
over from World War II days when Den- 
mark’s government gave this country un- 
limited right to protect the island against 
German use. 

From 1941-44 small forces of G.I.s 
battled Nazi troops there in almost com- 
plete obscurity. At war’s end America 
was operating five air bases, a ‘Coast 
Guard patrol, a Navy refueling base and 
seven weather stations on Greenland. The 
peak American military population of 
nearly 2,000 far outnumbered the island’s 
400 Danes, employed many of the 16,000 
native Eskimos. 

Still There. In 1947 Denmark, par- 
ticularly Communist delegates to her Par- 
liament, began a series of demands that 
U.S. personnel leave Greenland. Secre- 
tary of State George Marshall imme- 
diately termed Greenland vital to U.S. 
defense, suggested “further negotiations.” 

From that time on the Greenland 
problem just slipped into a limbo of 
stalemate. But, as pictures of last week’s 
rescue showed so clearly, U.S. bases, 
quite capable of handling our largest 
bombers, are still being maintained there. 
And, in the recently signed Rio defense 
pact, Greenland was pointedly included 
within the “security zone” which Western 
Hemisphere nations are pledged to de- 
fend against attack or invasion. 

Any air map would tell why. From 
Greenland planes can sweep the entire 
north of Europe—or all of Canada and 
most of industrial America. 
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Destination Overhead 


Whoever gets to the moon first can, 
if so disposed, control the earth. 

As a base from which to launch and 
supply an atomic, guided-missile war, 
the moon would command all earth, be 
practically invulnerable to counterattack. 
(This is apart from its peaceful utility 
as first step in travel to other planets. 
Reaching the moon may open an age of 
exploration—even colonization—that will 
turn the ghosts of Columbus and Magel- 
lan pale green.) 

Last week the answer to the all- 
important “Who first?” seemed to be: 
America. At last U.S. officials were ready 
to admit that space travel is on the list of 
practical, in-progress chores for the na- 
tion’s labs and factories. 

According to Plan. The admission 
was inconspicuous, undetailed and, at 
once, largely misinterpreted. It came in 
a‘single paragraph of Defense Secretary 
Forrestal’s first public report on the 
unified armed forces (see Nation). 
Cryptically it said that the earth satellite 
vehicle program was progressing, will be 
further co-ordinated. It meant that plans 
to launch man-made stations into perm- 
anent orbits in outer space now were 
an accepted part of armed force research. 

Even this meager mention was loud 
compared with eloquent silence, even 
about future hopes, from other nations. 

Garbling the report, as it reached 
the public, were press-guesses, astronom- 
ically off-course, that these satellite sta- 
tions would have to be placed eight- or 
nine-tenths of the distance to the moon 
so as to “neutralize” earth’s gravity. 

Specks in Space. Actually the 
space stations could be placed at any 
altitude above the atmosphere, needing 
only certain initial speed impulses to 
keep them circling the earth. At 600 
miles altitude, for instance, the station 
would have to be shoved at a speed that 


would enable it to circle earth in about 
two hours. After the first shove it would 
circle there, unpowered, for eternity un- 
less diverted. 

Conjecture about uses of the satel- 
lites were partially correct. They would 
be useful as weather observation sta- 
tions, radar. navigation beacons and 
guided missile control-relays. 

But, most important, they would be 
space-borne stepping stones to the moon. 
Carefully placed, man-made satellites 
could serve as fuel stations or even as 
depots for transfer from big, earth-based 
rockets to smaller, handier craft for 
entering Luna’s mild gravity. 

How long might it be before U.S. 
space explorers were on their way to the 
moon fortress? According to Dr. Willy 
Ley, outstanding U.S. rocket researcher, 
the job could be done in 10 years if as 
much money went to the program as has 
gone to the A-bomb. 

At the relatively slow, money-saving 
pace now planned, Dr. Ley allowed 20 
years before men set up housekeeping 
on the moon, and added: “There is no 
great, new invention or discovery that 
we need. It’s just a question of ‘develop- 
ing’ what we already know and have.” 


Of Ships and Atoms 


Atomic power threw one hopefully 
bright and one murky light across naval 
affairs last week. 

In Great Britain, insurance com- 
panies—including famed Lloyd’s of Lon- 
don—stopped insuring ship cargoes ex- 
cept while actually in transit. The reason: 
fear that atomic weapons would devastate 
docks and everything tied to them. 

But “near Pittsburgh” ground was 
being surveyed for a new Westinghouse 
Electric Corp. lab in which an atomic 
power plant for warships will be de- 
veloped. The purpose: to give ships al- 
most unlimited range, free them from the 
docks of today’s vital refueling depots. 





Air Force 


Bluie West 8. A handful of men, and a fistful of strategy. (SEE: Outposts) 
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The World 


Peace for China? 


Negotiations bog down but Chiang’s 
disheartened advisers go over 
his head and keep trying 


In Nanking, capital of what is left 
of Chiang Kai-shek’s China, a_ small 
group of Nationalist generals sat hunched 
over a table in a restaurant last week, 
sipping breakfast tea. The generals kept 
their overcoats on because no _ restau- 
rants, nor even the best hotels, are per- 
mitted the luxury of fuel for heating. 

Outside, through streets mired by 
weeks of snow and rain, traffic sloshed 
slowly: heavy trucks, tired jalopies, now 
and then a shiny car of American make, 
endless rickshas, droves of black pigs, 
weary foot soldiers lugging rusty rifles 
and individual black rice kettles. 

The generals were in luck. In.a city 





International 


Chiang Kai-shek 


W hat price peace? Chiang spouted “ifs’ 


where food still is plentiful, they had 
found a Nanking delicacy—pickled vege- 
tables and salted duck eggs. But break- 
fast was the beginning and end of their 
good fortune for the day. A little later 
they joined other military leaders in a 
conference with Generalissimo Chiang— 
whose advisers, according to widespread 
rumor, had persuaded him to step down 
and let someone more acceptable to the 
Communists sue for peace. 

The Marked 43. But already the 
Communist radio had broadcast a list of 
43 “war criminals.” Chiang’s name was 
at the top. Also on it were the names of 
Madame Chiang, still in the U.S., and 
all but one member of the new Nanking 
Cabinet. All 43, the Communists said, 
were “worthy of the death penalty.” 

Highly insulted, Chiang vetoed the 
resignation plans. Consoled by his ad- 
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visers, however, he cooled off a bit. In 
his New Year’s broadcast to the people, 
Chiang said he still was willing to talk 
peace. But he overburdened his offer with 
“ifs.” He also hinted that he might step 
aside. “If peace can be secured, I am 
not at all concerned with my own posi- 
tion. In this I will follow only the con- 
sensus of the people.” 

The Communist answer was quick 
and—for Chiang—painfully to the point. 
“If the revolution should be abandoned 
in midstream,” said the Communist radio, 
“that would be going against the will of 
the Chinese people.” It would, said the 
broadcast, permit “the wounded beast to 
nurse his wounds and then spring up 
again one day... .” 

Chiang, calloused by many setbacks 
in 21 years as master of China, rallied 
Kuomintang leaders for a half-hearted 
pep talk. Wagging his finger, he told 


Wide World 


Marshal Li Chi-shen 





with the Communists was Marshal Li 
Chi-shen, leader of the anti-Chiang “Revo- 
lutionary Committee of the Kuomin- 
tang.” Reported to be with him was Gen. 
Lung Yun, warlord of Yunnan province 
in South China. Hong Kong guessed they 
wanted to make a deal to seize South 
China for the Communists if Nanking 
fell. Li is sure he can do business with 
the Communists. He told a correspondent 
for the St. Louis Post-Dispatch: “We 
represent the small officials . . . indus- 
trialists and sections of overseas Chinese. 
The Communists cannot do without us in 
rebuilding China.” 


Hon. Sun Up Again 


The Japanese got back their flag 
last week as a New Year’s gift from Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur. As a reward for es- 
tablishing a “truly representative govern- 
ment,” he told the people they could dis- 
play the emblem of the rising sun any 
time, anywhere. Since Japan’s surrender, 
display of the flag had been prohibited, 
except on holidays. 


Wide World 


Gen. Fu Tso-yi 


while an old foe and an old ally sought best deals possible. (SEE: Peace for China? ) 


them: “I have the strength to fight, there- 
fore, I dare talk about peace. . .. 1 am 
100% sure we can fight on and win.” 

But Chiang wasn’t selling that bill 
of goods. Over his head and behind his 
back, peace efforts continued. On Mon- 
day Premier Sun Fo called for “organ- 
ized support to the peace effort, so the 
Communists will realize what the people 
will desire and will cease military action 
in the interests of their countrymen.” 

Other peace moves were afoot else- 
where. Gen. Fu Tso-yi, one of the ablest 
of Chiang’s generals, whose troops are 
cornered in Peiping, failed to show up 
for the Nanking military conference. Fu 
said bad weather kept him from flying to 
Nanking. It was rumored he was nego- 
tiating a separate settlement. 

Service for Sale. Also reported 
bound from Hong Kong for a confab 


Winning Against Odds 
Capt. G. E. Patton, airlift pilot from 
Harlingen, Tex., last week put his trans- 
port plane down on Tegel Airport in the 
French zone of Berlin and accepted con- 
gratulations. It was his 87th and final 
trip, for under a pilot rotation system 
he was entitled to go home on leave. 
More important, it was the 100,000th 
cargo flight since the airlift went into ac- 
tion June 26 to cheat the Russian “star- 
vation blockade.” In six months the air- 
lift has flown 724,160 tons of food, coal 
and other essential supplies to Berlin. At 
present it is delivering nearly 6,000 tons 
daily, 2,000 more than minimum needs. 
Strong Wings. On New Year's Day 
airlift pilots flew 541 flights to set a new 
weekly record. With three Berlin airports 
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to shoot at instead of the two in use at 
the start (Tegel opened last month), the 
airlift delivered 41,287 tons last week. 
That topped the previous record (38,245 
tons) for the week ending Sept. 27. 


Allah Is Displeased 


The Premier of Egypt, 60-year-old 
Mahmoud Fahmy Nokrashy Pasha, left 
his Heliopolis home, walked through a 
garden a-bloom with poinsettias, waved 
goodbye to his son and daughter, climbed 
into an automobile and drove off to his 
office in Cairo. 

At exactly 3 minutes of 10, the car 
pulled up in front of the Ministry of In- 
terior and the Premier entered the build- 
ing. Five minutes later, as blood gushed 
from five wounds ripped into his body by 
an assassin’s bullets, Nokrashy Pasha 
gasped out his last breath on a couch in 
a ground-floor office. 

The killer, who had disguised him- 
self as a police lieutenant, was a young 
veterinary student, a member of /khwan 
el Muslimum, the superfanatical anti- 
Jewish, anti-Christian, anti-British. Mos- 
lem brotherhood. 

The brotherhood was formed 16 
years ago by a Moslem teacher named 
Hassan el Banna. To his standard he 
rallied 500,000 Moslems, the majority of 
them students, established cells in nearly 
every Egyptian town, declared holy war 
against the poverty, disease and hunger 
which have plagued about 80% of 
Egypt’s population (19 millions) since 
the days of the Pharaohs. 

Nile Slum. The most modern of the 
Arab States, Egypt is anything but a 
land of milk and honey. Its 14 million 
peasants live in mud hovels on a near- 
starvation standard, earn about 40¢ a 
day working on farms. The lot of the 
white collar worker, who earns an aver- 
age of $20 a month, is not much better. 
High prices make the going tougher. 

In two terms as Premier, beginning 
in February, 1945, Nokrashy Pasha gave 
the brotherhood rough treatment. But 
things quieted down when Egypt went to 
war in Palestine. The military-political 
clique which runs the government for 
King Farouk I viewed the war as a grand 
adventure that would make Egyptians 
forget about their poverty. The Egyptian 
armies marched into Palestine, confident 
of making ‘an easy drive on Tel Aviv. 

Wrong Play. But the smart com- 
manders of Haganah, the Israeli army, 
mapped battle plans like football coaches 
charting plays, threw the Egyptians for 
a loss. At first the Cairo propaganda ma- 
chine processed news of defeats in Pales- 
tine into stories of smashing victories for 
the press at home. But as the defeats con- 
tinued, the truth came out=-and the 
brotherhood hit the warpath. With 
“Egypt for Egyptians” as their battle-cry, 
they raided Jewish homes, stores, syna- 
gogues; burned, bombed, looted, killed. 

Among those slain were Cairo’s chief 
of police and a judge who tried brother- 
hood terrorists. On Dec. 8 Nokrashy 
Pasha banned the brotherhood and, in 
effect, signed his own death warrant. 
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Acme 
Mindszenty. “All my enemies can take 
from me is my life.” (SEE: Shepherd) 





Meanwhile, other Arab states were 
having trouble at home and for the same 
reasons. Rioting mounted in Lebanon 
and Irag. Syria was a state without a 
government. The Cabinet resigned early 
last month and efforts to form a new one 
have been unsuccessful. 

King Abdullah of Transjordan was 
in the Arab doghouse because he had 
pulled a double-cross. Realizing that the 
Israeli army was no pushover, he wisely 
kept his British-subsidized Arab Legion 
well out of range of a head-on clash with 
the Jews. Eventually, he withdrew his 
troops, now has schemes to unite Arab 
Palestine with Transjordan. 
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Nokrashy Pasha. He signed his death 
warrant. (SEE: Allah Is Displeased) 


Egypt was left to fight alone against 
the Israeli in the Negev, southern Pales- 
tine’s desert area. At its last session in 
Paris last week, the U.N. Security Coun- 
cil whipped out a new cease-fire order. 
The Israeli marked time, awaiting devel- 
opments. Egypt with a new Premier, 
Ibrahim Abdel Hadi Pasha, 52, sent out 
an SOS. Iraq promised to send troops; 
oil-wealthy King Ibn Saud of Saudi 
Arabia kicked in with money. 


Shepherd vs. Wolfpack 


Behind the Iron Curtain in Hungary, 
the only voice still bravely raised against 
Communist tyranny was that of Josef 
Cardinal Mindszenty. Priest and prelate 
for 33 of his 56 years, the Cardinal, spirit- 
ual leader of Hungary’s Catholics, 68.2% 
of the population, fought the Communists 
as he had the Nazis before them. 

The Nazis hustled him off to a con- 
centration camp when he dared to inter- 
vene in their pogrom against Jews. The 
Communists used different tactics. They 
let the Cardinal speak while they seized 
church lands, turned church buildings 
into Communist headquarters, suppressed 
Catholic magazines and daily newspapers. 
(Exception: one weekly permitted to pub- 
lish 100,000 copies in @-Communist-run 
print shop under strict censorship. ) 

No Quarter. A shining knight in 
threadbare cassock, the Cardinal fought 
back with tongue and pen. Traveling 
fast and widely, he spoke from pulpits 
and at outdoor meetings, drew great 
crowds with defiant words like these: 
“Our bleeding country is floundering in 
the greatest economic, constitutional and 
moral whirlpool in history. We are sitting 
by the waters of Babylon, and they want 
us to learn songs as foreign to us as the 
sounds of an unstrung lute.” 

A tall tale testifies to the Cardinal’s 
popularity. As the story goes, Communist 
boss Matyas Rakosi congratulated Presi- 
dent Arpad Szakasits, a Communist 
stooge, on getting a whopping turnout at 
a rally, asked him how he did it. Szakasits 
replied: “It was easy. I passed out word 
I would make a speech of resignation. 
That brought out 20,000. Then I said 
you would announce your resignation. 
That brought 40,000 more. Then I said 
Cardinal Mindszenty would speak and 
that brought out 200,000.” 

Climax. The fight between the Car- 
dinal and his enemies went into the last 
round in June. The Communists took 
over the church schools, lock, stock and 
textbook. Cardinal Mindszenty forbade 
nuns to teach in schools run by Com- 
munists who “see in the human soul only 
the future party member and party man.” 

Once Communist toughs stoned his 
battered automobile. -The Cardinal 
stopped the car, got out, walked up to 
the gang and said: “Here I am. Stone 
me if you wish, but please leave the car 
alone.” The stone-throwers slunk away. 

Not long after that mobs paraded in 
Budapest with placards screaming: 
“Mindszenty wants a kingdom. Hang him 
on a tree.” The Communist minister of 
the inter‘or vetoed the suggestion. “We 
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have,” he said, “no intention of obliging 
Mindszenty by making him a martyr.” 

Last Chapter. But last week the 
Cardinal lost his immunity. In the quiet 
of a Christmastide Sunday evening, secret 
police invaded his episcopal palace and 
placed him under arrest. The Commu- 
nists threw the book at him, charged him 
with plotting to overthrow the government 
and restore a monarchy, espionage and 
black market operations. In Communist 
courts, which mock at justice, conviction 
seemed certain. Likely sentence: a long 
term in prison or death on the gallows. 

His arrest was no surprise to the 
small, wiry Cardinal who once told an 
American friend: “Ultimately, all that 
my enemies can take from me is my life.” 
The Cardinal’s last pastoral letter was at 
once a “grave warning of grave times” 
and a challenge to his priests to carry on 
the fight. He wrote: “If the number of my 
pastoral letters diminish in the future due 
to conditions, read instead of them past 
pontifical encyclicals. 

“Put your faith in the patron saint 
of the Hungarians [the Virgin Mary]. 
When maligned, be happy. Be on guard 
and pray, to be worth the events to come.” 


Operation Crow 


The government of the British pro- 
tectorate of Zanzibar in East Africa de- 
clared war on crows, offered bounties of 
50 cents a bird and 10 cents an egg. 

One industrious lad lugged a basket 
of eggs into headquarters. Busy officials 
told him to come back later for his pay. 
By that time, the eggs had hatched and 
the boy demanded 50 cents a bird. 

Stumped, Zanzibar officials appealed 
to London, were told: “Only birds with 
feathers qualify for the 50 cent rate. 
Crows without feathers count as eggs, are 
worth only 10 cents each.” 
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Paris, 1949, Pushcart peddlers warm up with a better year ahead. (SEE: Europe’s) 


Europe’s New Year 


From Paris last week, PATHFINDER 
correspondent Blake Ehrlich took this 
look ahead at Western Europe’s pros- 
pects for 1949: 

Around midnight, with the frost 
thickening on the bridges of the Seine, it 
is quiet in most corners of Paris. Up 
around the Champs-Elysees night club 
district and in the honky-tonks of Mont- 
martre and at crossroads in Montpar- 
nasse and in the neighborhood of the 
Opera, taxi horns squonk and people 
leaving the theater hasten to the metro 
with its steam-laundry smell to catch the 
last trains, but generally it’s fairly still. 

New Hope. You can hear the foot- 
falls of the cloaked policeman on his 
beat between the dim, occasional street 
lamps. And you can hear the bells, chim- 
ing the quarters and the halves and bong- 
ing the 12 deep strokes full at midnight, 
all over Paris and all over France. Last 
week, for the first time in ten years, the 
midnight bells of St. Sylvestre rang in a 
year which is sure to be better than last. 
There are still the imponderables, but 
1949 brings more certainties of a pleas- 
ant sort than any year in a decade. 

Viewed from a warm house in the 
states, Western European prospects for 
the coming days are poor, but from inside 
Europe, there was cause for gratitude 
and some happiness. Houses will be 
rather cold, food and clothing scarce and 
too expensive, trains slow, business com- 
plicated by myriad controls . . . but 
there will be enough to go around. There 
will be clothes, food, warmth, light. Not 
much, but—compared with other years— 
enough. Darkening this is the shadow of 
Moscow, signifying new attempts to rock 
governments and economies in Western 
Europe. 


But Western European nations have 
lived since liberation with phalanxes of 
the Cominform within their gates, and the 
nations have survived. Strikes, plots, 
propaganda, sabotage have not won these 
nations to the Kremlin. The Communist 
Party in France, for example, is big (14 
to % of the votes, 60-80% of labor) but 
steadily less numerous, less powerful. 

Union? Western European defenses, 
gobbling up as much as ¥% to %4 of na- 
tional budgets, are pathetic in compari- 
son with U.S. and Russian might, but it 
backed by America through a North At- 
lantic pact, Europeans could go ahead 
with a basis in reality for paper planning. 

Politically, Europe draws closer and 
closer to union. Long a rosy dream, but 
always identified as a dream, the United 
States of Europe has gained official gov- 
ernment action in its preliminary feeling- 
out stage. Benelux, Western Union, the 
Franco-Italian customs union, are acceler- 
ating projects which bring them closer 
to unification. Still a long way off, Euro- 
pean union no longer seems a desirable 
but impossible end. 

Factories, ship-yards, coal-mines, 
stores, railroads, harbors, are doing bet- 
ter than any year since the war began. 
Production, both agricultural and indus- 
trial, will jump in 1949 by more than 
25% over-all, as much as 50% in such 
vital categories as steel. Trade among 
European nations, and between here and 
Africa and India is picking up from a 
dead-loss to boom-sized flow . .. in one 
year. Answer to the new hope and hustle 
in a Europe which was virtually pros- 
trate and slipping into Communist hands 
on the last New Year: American aid. 
Through the Sargasso seas of red tape 
between countries and_ behind borders, 
the Marshall Plan has swept a swath. 

The tired diplomats and economists 
found themselves obliged to work again, 
along a new road, while the Americans 
gave them supplies and encouragement, 
refused to accept stalling or wastefulness. 
Floundering national governments, such 
as France’s Third Force, found them- 
selves obliged to take firm forward steps 
in order to qualify for continued U.S. 
aid. “The patient is amazed to discover 
he can walk by himself.” 

Better Times. Budgets are being 
balanced, rations in some places are be- 
ing eased, customs barriers are lowering, 
inflation is being held, trade balances are 
improving. Long-range plans are possible 
because short-range plans have proven 
successful. Europe now has something to 
work with besides its bare hands, can 
work unsparingly and with cheer be- 
cause the wolf cannot get to the door for 
at least three and a half more years. 

By American standards, life in West- 
ern Europe is still gray and troubled, the 
future bristling with question marks. 

Berlin, Indo-China and Indonesia 
struggles are all serious. The Greek war 
goes on. The Cominform still plots. Fi- 
nancial stability is only in the first stages 
of being realized in several nations, and 
internal political crises can be provoked. 
Still, the atmosphere in the capitals of 
Western Europe is one of confidence. 
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The World and Us 


by Felix Morley 


\mericans, by being decent, democratic 
and charitable, have made it possible for 
Europeans to wish themselves “A Happy 
New Year.” 


The Ruhr Authority 


The draft agreement for an In- 

ternational Authority to control the 
industrial output of the Ruhr is one 
of the most remarkable political ex- 
periments ever attempted. If success- 
ful, it will change the entire pattern 
of international thinking. 
As announced from London, on 
| Dec. 28, the agreement is between the 
| governments of the United States, 
Great Britain, France, Belgium, the 
Netherlands and Luxembourg. It pro- 
vides for the establishment of an in- 
ternational Council and permanent 
Secretariat which together will exer- 
cise complete authority over the com- 
mercial operations of Germany’s rich- 
est industrial area. 

When a government for Western 
Germany is established, it will also 
be represented on the Council. There 


Don Juan’s Lady-at-Arms 


The Duchess of Valencia, Luisa 
Maria Narvaez y Macias, 32, inherited 
the beauty of her mother, darling of the 
court of Queen Maria Christina, and the 
courage of her great-grandfather, strong 
man of the reign of Isabel II. 

One afternoon in 1947, the auburn- 
haired Duchess swished into Garibay, a 
fashionable Madrid tea-room. She went 
from table to table, passing out pamph- 
lets assailing the Franco government and 
proposing the immediate recognition of | 
the pretender, Don Juan, as King of | 
Spain. By the time the Duchess got back | 
to her luxurious apartment, police were | 
waiting under a huge Velasquez painting | 
of a horse’s head to place her under ar- 
rest. Because the Duchess, owner of vast | 
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estates, could afford to pay, the fine was 
stiff: $32,000. 
Unbowed. A few days later the 
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promoted the funeral of a monarchist into 
a rousing rally for Don Juan. This time 
she got no fine, but a regular cell in 
Madrid’s Ventas prison for women. “The 
King,” said the Duchess, still defiant, “‘is 
worth more than all this persecution and 
imprisonment. Ill fight for my King to 
my coffin.” 

In December, at long last she was 
given a public trial and convicted of trea- 
son. Before passing sentence, the judge 
asked the Duchess if she wished to make 
a statement. That was a mistake. “I am a 
monarchist,” she screamed, “and I'll die 
a monarchist.” The judge rapped his 
gavel, sentenced her to a year in prison. 
Guards led the un-contrite Duchess back 


countries) one vote each, 

Ordinarily, decisions of the Coun- 
cil will require eight favorable votes, 
meaning that any three of the im- 
portant powers working together can 
determine its policy. There is to be no 
veto power in the proposed Ruhr Au- 
thority. 


The first purpose is to make sure that 
Germany alone shall not benefit from 
the skill of German workers, But the 
results could be more hopeful than 
that. 

The distribution of Ruhr prod- 
ucts through Western Europe may 
lead to breaking down the narrow na- 
tionalism of those countries, and to 
the development of that Western Eu- 
ropean Union which is dis- 
cussed. Certainly the arrangement will 
make another war between France and 
Germany less likely. 


The purpose of this novel or- 
ganization is to insure that the great 
industrial potential of the Ruhr, es- 
pecially in steel, shall be used not pri- 
marily for German benefit but for that 
of Western Europe as a whole. The 
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to her cell. 
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Duchess of Valencia. “I'll fight for my 
king to my coffin.” (SEE: Don Juan’s) 
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Authority will determine what Ruhr 
products shall be exported, and what 
shall be kept in Germany. 

The best way to picture the ar- 
rangement is to imagine a govern- 
mental agency located in Pittsburgh 
but representing the States of Ohio, 
Indiana, Michigan, West Virginia, 
Kentucky and Tennessee. Then to com- 
plete the parallel, imagine this inter- 
state agency determining how all the 
steel produced in the Pittsburgh area 
shall be distributed. 

Such an arrangement sounds fan- 
tastic to Americans, because wé are 
a fortunate people. Under our free en- 
terprise system the products of Pitts- 
burgh move naturally to the places 
that can make the best use of them. 
The less interference by government, 
the better this system works. 


But the people of Ohio and 
Pennsylvania do not hate and fear 
each other the way the French and 
Germans do. So, in Western Europe, 
an interstate agency is to manage a 








There is some reason to think, 
however, that this Ruhr arrangement 
is designed not so much for European 
recovery as for defense against Soviet 
Russia. Certainly the Russians think 
that the plan is to provide the French 
and British armies with military equip- 
ment manufactured in the Ruhr. 

That Russian charge alone makes 
it advisable that the Senate should 
consider this treaty—for it is a treaty 
—before it becomes binding on the 
United States. 

The Ruhr Authority must be ap 
proved by the British and French 
parliaments before it becomes effec- 
tive for those countries. But it is the 
intention of President Truman to make 
this arrangement binding on Ameri- 
cans without any discussion of any 
kind in Congress. 

That. is not democratic. It is not 
in accord with the clear wording of 
our Constitution. And even if the ar- 
rangement itself is good, it is tyran- 
nical to force it on the American peo- 
ple without prior approval from their 
elected representatives. 





| 
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Circle 


; President of the United States is 
not Harry S. Truman—alone. 

For on Thursday afternoon when he 
takes his solemn, 35-word oath to protect 
the Constitution, the words, “to the best 
of my ability,” will instantly bind 23 
other Americans to the Presidency. 

They are the White House advisers. 
Whatever President Truman’s ability 
proves to be will rest heavily on the 
greatness or the smallness of their abili- 
ties. Encircling the President in three 
distinct orbits, each of these 23 performs 
a special function. Each must fill a spe- 
cific need, And even the President—the 
hub of these circles—could not separate 
the three in terms of importance. In that 
respect alone, they are equal. 

In the circle closest to the President, 
by position only, are these six men: Chief 
Justice Fred M. Vinson, Treasury Secre- 
tary John W. Snyder, Attorney General 
Tom C. Clark, former Postmaster Gen- 
eral Frank C. Walker, former RFC mem- 
ber George E. Allen and Clark Clifford, 
Presidential counsel. 

These are the men frequently and 
erroneously described as Truman’s Kitch- 
en Cabinet. Or as the pillars of the Pres- 
ident’s crony-government. They are not. 
True, they are the ones with whom the 
President often plays poker (draw or 
stud; stakes limited to $7 to $10 pots). 
However, most get-togethers, either 
aboard the yacht Williamsburg or else- 
where, are not poker parties, but gab- 
fests. Should affairs of state arise, talk is 
as general as it is in the average YMCA 
or railroad club car. If Truman, who pre- 
fers his week-end jaunts down the Poto- 
mac free and relaxed, doés want advice, 
he appeals to each friend individually. 
Seldom are there round-table, major- 
policy discussions. 

Nevertheless, the President does seek 
and follow the counsel of all but one of 
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this group. Many a college political sci- 
ence teacher religiously preaching the 
doctrine of checks and balances, would 
shake in his boots if he knew how often 
decisions of the Executive are flavored by 
advice from the head of the Judiciary. 
Friends for many years, Truman re- 
gards Vinson as one of his wisest advisers. 
And with good reason. Few men today— 
in or out of Government—possess the 
wealth of experience that Fred Vinson 
does. For 14 years, as Democratic repre- 
sentative from Kentucky, Vinson worked 
closely on legislation like the National 
Labor Relations Act, whose importance is 
as great today as it was in 1935, or 
greater. But it was as chairman of the 
tax subcommittee of the House Ways and 
Means Committee that Vinson acquired 
the know-how most useful to President 
Truman in recent times. It was Fred 
Vinson, along with Clark Clifford, who 
persistently urged Truman to veto the 
tax-cutting bill passed by the 80th Con- 
gress. Despite stern warnings from other 
Presidential advisers that “to veto a tax 
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cut was political suicide,” Vinson and 
Clifford refused to budge. Truman fol- 
lowed the Vinson-Clifford conviction that 
as an inflationary force, a tax cut would 
hurt, more than help, Everyman’s pocket- 
book. Returns on Wednesday morning, 
Nov. 3, indicated the political wisdom of 
his choice, 

And on other matters—foreign af- 
fairs, national defense policies, wage and 
price controls—Truman can tap the vast 
store of knowledge built up over the years 
by the rangy, sad-faced Chief Justice as 
Economic Stabilizer, Director of the Of- 
fice of War Mobilization and Secretary 
of the Treasury. 

A similar stock of wisdom is avail- 
able to the President when he turns to 
Frank C. Walker of Pennsylvania. The 
former postmaster-general and Truman 
first became friends when the Chief Exec- 
utive was elected to the Senate in 1934. 
But it was on the night of July 13, 1944, 
that Walker rendered the man he affec- 
tionately calls “the boss” his greatest 
service. On very short notice Walker was 
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summoned to the White House. It was a 
secret conference to select President 
Roosevelt’s running-mate in the upcom- 
ing campaign. Present were Chicago’s Ed 
Kelly, New York’s Ed Flynn; the Presi- 
dent’s press secretary, Steve Early; Cali- 
fornia oil-man Edwin Pauley; Demo- 
cratic Party Chairman Robert E. Hanne- 
gan and President Roosevelt. Notable 
“among the missing was Vice-President 
Henry A. Wallace. 

Many a big Democratic name came 
up and was discarded. Jimmy Byrnes 
wouldn’t do. The Catholic vote would shy 
away from a man who had left the church. 
Illinois’ Sen. Scott Lucas was not well 
enough known. Neither was former Sen. 
Sherman Minton. Roosevelt himself vetoed 
Sen. Burton K. Wheeler. There were 
plenty of others, all unsuitable. 

Then Frank Walker spoke. He told 
of his recent trip through 16 Midwestern 
states, during which he heard nothing but 
the best about “this little fellow Truman, 
who was running the Senate’s War In- 
vestigating Committee.” With a vehe- 
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mence foreign to his nature, Walker re- 
counted Truman’s virtues: He was honest. 
He had proved his ability. The Senate, 
almost to a man, liked him. He was from 
the Midwest. And he “had gained great 
respect serving as the nation’s conscience 
in the war effort.” 

Shortly thereafter the meeting broke 
up. Before morning, Sen. Harry S. Tru- 
man, who was then serving on the con- 
vention’s credentials committee, received 
a call in Chicago’s Biackstone Hotel. Its 
substance was: “Sit tight, make no com- 
mitments. The ticket will be Roosevelt 
and Truman.” 

No one today would disclaim quicker 
than Frank Walker that he is a President- 
maker. Yet no one, not even Walker, will 
deny he is a President-helper. Any Satur- 
day afternoon, as they walk along the 
decks of the Williamsburg, the President 
may suddenly sound out Walker on the 
qualifications of a certain man for a cer- 
tain job; or ask him if the course the 
Administration is following, domestic or 
foreign, is correct. And from this ex- 
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newspaperman, lawyer, movie-house oper- 
ator—the one man who bridges the gap 
between the old New Deal and the new 
New Deal, but who never shared the fads 
and fanaticisms of the former—Truman 
can count on a sound if diffident answer, 
as functionally conservative as the brake 
on a scooter. 

If Walker serves as an occasional 
brake on the Administration, then the 
title of permanent brakeman belongs to 
John W. Snyder. He is the President’s 
oldest friend in Washington. Mrs. Snyder 
is an intimate friend of Mrs. Truman’s. 
Edith (Drucie) Snyder’s and Margaret 
Truman’s intimacies date back to pig-tail 
days. Both colonels in the Field Artillery 
Reserve today, Truman and Snyder first 
met in 1918 when they soldiered together 
in two-weeks-summer-camps at Fort Riley, 
Kan. When in 1945 he gave the job of 
Federal Loan Administrator to the Mis- 
souri banker, Snyder became Truman’s 
first major appointment. Their families 
dine together frequently. Like Truman, 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Snyder plays a close hand of poker. Like 
Snyder, Truman is an avid reader of his- 
tory. And they both like baseball. 

Yet this very personal relationship 
does not endow conservative John Snyder 
with infallibility as a Presidential adviser. 
Often he is politely heard, given a figura- 
tive pat on the head and sent back across 
the street to the Treasury Department— 
firmly overruled. 

Where his philosophies 
dovetail with Truman’s, the fine Italian 
hand of Snyder will be very much in evi- 
dence. For what the Administration does 
for them, the nation’s small businessmen 
can direct much of their thanks to small- 
businessman Snyder. When councils of 
state debate the Hoover Commission study 


economic 


sir?” to Truman in 1942 when he helped 
the ‘Senate’s investigation of war activi- 
ties. Clark’s usefulness to the President 
has grown by bounds. Largely because he 
has a marked ability for making and 
keeping friends, he has served, and will 
continue to serve, as a liaison man be- 
tween the White House and Capitol Hill. 
Moreover, he has held enough jobs to be 
able to coach from the sidelines on mat- 
ters of defense and industrial controls. 
Of the six, it is George E. Allen whose 
contributions to the Administration are 


mainly laughs. An early Truman-for-Vice- ‘ 


President backer, Allen illustrates per- 
fectly the President’s sense of loyalty. 
Though he tried to gild the lily with the 
impressive job of director of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, Allen’s fa- 
vorite tith—Court Jester—stuck. Today, 








Nine-to-six intimates. Ross handles Truman’s press, Connelly his appointments. 


on simplifying Government, Snyder, a 
long-time foe of bureaucracy, will be 
among the strongest Hoover supporters. 

But should President Truman ever 
need an economic prophet, no Govern- 
ment official will be able to usurp John 
Snyder’s spot as low man on the totem 
pole—at war’s end, in a special report to 
Truman he forecast as many as 8 million 
unemployed by the spring of 1946. 

A love for colorful bow-ties and a 
hatred of any form of discrimination are 
two common passions which bind the 
President and his attorney general, Tom 
C. Clark. The nation’s chief law enforce- 
ment officer, the calm, soft-spoken Texan, 
is also the Administration’s chief moral 
watchdog. For upon how well Clark wages 
the fight for civil rights, for tighter anti- 
trust laws, and for Communist control 
measures, will depend Truman’s record 
of high-mindedness. 

The protege of Sen. Tom Connally, 
Clark first drawled his usual “Hya doin’, 
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to the mutual satisfaction of both, that 
precisely is the shrewd, bombastic busi- 
nessman’s role. 

Within the second orbit there are 
nine men. They might be called the Pres- 
ident’s 9-to-6 intimates. They run the 
White House. Through them. the nation 
watches and knows what its President 
does from day to day. 

Among them no one has spent more 
working hours with the President in the 
last two weeks than the Government’s 
business manager, James E. Webb, direc- 
tor of the Bureau of the Budget. Even 
during Christmas holidays, when nearly 
all other aids could steal moments with 
their families, Truman and Webb burned 
midnight oil over next year’s books. But 
Webb is far more than an adroit book- 
keeper. His 300-man organization is one 
of the most powerful in the Government. 
Largely upon his shoulders rests the de- 
cision of how many guns the Army will 
have, how many mail carriers will pound 


the streets of the country, or how many 
clerks will work for John Snyder. 

Few Congressmen realize that it is 
Webb who often has the final say in 
whether Truman shall sign or veto a 
bill. In fact, nearly every veto message 
is prepared and supported by facts sup- 


plied by Webb’s staff. 
Punctured myths 


Another whose quiet manner belies 
the power and influence he wields is Matt 
J. Connelly, the President’s appointment 
secretary. Czar over the Chief Executive’s 
time, Connelly has absolute say as to who 
will see Truman and for how long. Like 
Tom Clark, Connelly first met the Presi- 
dent in 1942 when Truman appointed 
him chief investigator of the Senate War 
Investigating Committee. Appointment 
secretary since 1945, Connelly has grown 
in stature. 

Perhaps his finest and most diplo- 


matic personality-shuffling performance 
was during the President’s campaign 


trips. Then with all the obsequiousness 
of a skilled mortician at an Irish wake, 
Connelly steered friends and foes in and 
out of the President’s car. Through the 
next year the affection and hatreds which 
Truman engenders from Congressmen, 
ward heelers, diplomats, businessmen and 
statesmen will hinge on the time he 
spends with them. Matt Connelly con- 
trols that time. 

Around the White House frequently 
circulates a phrase: “Let John do it.” The 
“John” is Dr. John R. Steelman, assist- 
ant to the President and new chairman 
of the National Security Resources 
Board. Chore-boy Steelman has an in- 
finite capacity for work. Whenever a 
bulky report pops up he is the man who 
makes it understandable to the President. 

Contrary to the popular myth, Steel- 
man, a former Labor Department concili- 
ator, is not Truman’s labor trouble- 
shooter. Only on strikes of national emer- 
gency proportions does he advise. In- 
stead, his field includes everything except 
foreign affairs. And recently he has taken 
on a new chore, ordinarily reserved to 
Cabinet members and denied to members 
of the palace guard: Policy speech mak- 
ing (he spoke at the AFL convention in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, in November and a few 
days later at the Southern Governors’ 
Conference in Savannah, Ga.). 

Also contrary to common notions, 
Steelman’s counsel does not go solely to 
the President’s office. A master of detail, 
but short on long range views, Steelman 
neatly complements Clark Clifford, the 
planner, who has an “aw, to Hell with 
it” attitude toward statistics. 

Many would think that correspond- 
ence secretary William Hassett’s job 
handling state letters would be dull and 
innocuous, But one of his colleagues 
points out: 

“Just think how unhappy Sweden’s 
King Gustav will be on his 100th birth- 
day if Bill forgets to send the Boss’s 
good wishes.” 

Charles G. Ross, press secretary to 
the President and a former St. Louis 
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Post Dispatch reporter, can nearly always 
control what the President will or will 
not say. From time to time Ross’s job is 
peculiarly difficult. Half-statements, half- 
truths and uninformed guesses voiced by 
any other member of the President’s offi- 
cial family usually become Ross’s lot to 
interpret or clarify. 

About three of the nine (Maj. Gen. 
Harry H. Vaughan, military aid; Leslie 
Biffle, Senate liaison man; and White 
House physician Wallace Graham) a 
host of unfounded beliefs have sprung 
up. 

Vaughan, for example, is not a poker- 
playing crony of the President’s, He is 
not just a braided decoration for the 
White House. He is the go-between for 
the Veterans Administration and Tru- 
man. Though he often seems to act like 
an unwashed bear cub he does an ex- 
cellent job as a greeter. As military aid 
he can be most gracious and few can 
match his ability in extending to visitors 
the warm-hearted hospitality of the na- 
tion. 

Also he really helps the President. 
For example, when he thundered in, 
damning the elaborateness of the Inaugu- 
ration plans, only to find himself made a 
laughing stock when Truman said he 
thought the plans were fine, everyone 
overlooked one fact: The initial program 
(it would have tired the President, tied 
up transportation out of Washington, and 
inconvenienced the Capital) was short- 
ened. 

While Senate Secretary Leslie Biffle 
is the President’s right arm in the upper 
house, he is not a close personal friend. 
Truman likes Biffle, trusts him and relies 
upon Biffle to do the one job for which he 
is suited: A fixer. He serves as weather- 
vane, telling the White House how the 
wind blows. He coddles aggrieved and 
sensitive Senators. He bullies the balky. 
His job begins and ends with those func- 
tions. 

Most people visualize Dr. Wallace 
Graham as standing always in back of 
the President’s chair, his stethoscope 
ready, his pill-box open. Actually Brig. 
Gen. Graham spends only an hour a day 
in the White House except on those rare 
occasions when Truman is ill. He is an 
excellent surgeon, a ranking member of 
the American College of Surgeons and 
actively engaged in experimental surgery 
at Walter Reed Hospital in Washington. 


Honest politicians 


Last of the nine—and almost anony- 
mous—is Charles S. Murphy, an obscure 
administrative assistant. Few of the mil- 
lions who heard Truman’s campaign 
speeches know that most of the facts came 
from a little cubbyhole in the old State 
Department, where Murphy has his office, 
A lawyer and former member of the 
Senate’s Legislative Counsel, Murphy 
went to work for Truman in January, 
1947. Engaged mostly in what they call 
at the White House “forward-looking 
work,” Murphy will be a main fact-con- 
tributor to Truman’s State of the Union 
message to Congress and to whatever 
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messages the President will deliver 
throughout the year. 

Unlike his predecessor, Truman be- 
lieves in letting a man do his own job. 
He refuses to clutter up his Cabinet— 
the third orbit—with super-coordinators 
or masterminders whose names would 
sound like fancy lodge titles. 

Every major White House job Tru- 
man himself assigns. On specialities pe- 
culiar to the Executive Departments he 
may seek outside advice. But nine times 
out of ten he will follow the recommenda- 
tions of a Cabinet member, who has his 
job because he is an expert. 

Secretary of State Marshall has al- 
most a free hand. So do Postmaster Gen- 
eral Jesse Donaldson and Labor Secre- 
tary Maurice Tobin. So long as they re- 
main in the Cabinet, Charles Sawyer, 





one. He is a poor conniver. He is essen- 
tially a simple person, lacking any of the 
Machiavellian, psychological twists of his 
predecessor, Franklin Roosevelt. The 
President is warm and friendly. Some- 
times, he is surprisingly suave. More 
often than not, he is shockingly direct— 
almost to the point of being needlessly 
tactless. His strongest traits are his un- 
swerving loyalty to his friends and his 
faith in their loyalty to him. 

From those last three characteristics 
stem most of his advisers’ and aids’ head- 
aches. And to them Truman can attribute 
most of the major difficulties he has en- 
countered as President. 

Last October a small delegation of 
New Yorkers had an appointment at the 
White House. President Truman was in 
Washington for a few days between cam- 
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Round-the-clock confidants. Clark and Vinson can always get a Presidential ear. 


Charles F. Brannan and Julius A. Krug 
will be almost solely responsible for the 
Commerce, Agriculture and Interior De- 
partments, Because of the tenseness of 
the times, James Forrestal, Secretary of 
Defense, has been working closely with 
the President and Steelman. And W. 
Averell Harriman, roving ECA ambassa- 
dor, requires little supervision. 

Added to all these, there are other 
advisers upon whom the President may 
call infrequently. But these 23 men repre- 
sent the White House first team. Some- 
times they may fumble the ball. When 
that happens, the kind, loyal signal-caller, 
Harry Truman, takes the blame. 

“Government is politics,” the Presi- 
dent has said, “and Government which is 
not in the hands of skilled and honest 
politicians is less likely to be good Gov- 
ernment.” 

Privately, President Truman regards 
himself as a politician—who knows a 
good and honest politician when he sees 


paign trips. The visitors had come to 
urge the President to change his stand on 
the Palestine question. 

Patiently, he heard them out. But 
when their intent became perfectly clear, 
the President ripped into his visitors and 
angrily said, in effect: 

“You have come to me as a pressure 
group. If you believe for one second that 
I will bargain my convictions for the 
votes you imply would be mine, you are 
pathetically mistaken. Good morning!” 

Earlier—in fact it was shortly before 
the Democratic nominating convention in 
Philadelphia—an opportunity arose to 
heal the breach in the Democratic Party 
caused by the President’s civil rights mes- 
sage to Congress on the previous Feb. 2. 
To would-be peacemakers who practically 
pledged the support of the Dixieerats if 
Mr. Truman would only soften his views, 
he replied, in effect: 

“My forebears were Confederates. I 

(Continued on page 30) 
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come from a part of the country where 
Jim Crowism is as prevalent as it is in 
New York or Washington. Every factor 
and influence in my background—and in 
my wife’s, for that matter—would foster 
the personal belief that you are right. 

“But my stomach turned over 
when I learned that Negro soldiers, just 
back from overseas, were being dumped 
out of Army trucks in Mississippi and 
beaten. 

“Whatever my inclinations as a na- 
tive of Missouri might have been, as Pres- 
ident I know this is bad. I shall fight to 
end evils like this.” 

Had either of these two small inci- 
dents been reported at the time by a hos- 
tile press, it might have provided sufh- 
cient political dynamite to explode Tru- 
man’s seemingly remote chances of elec- 
tion. Nevertheless, they typify Harry 
Truman’s thinking processes. They re- 
flect excellently the kind of counsel and 
protection he receives’ from the often 
mentioned, more or less mysterious, triple 
circles—the White House advisers. 


very 


Friendship’s price 


President Truman’s loyalty to Henry 
Wallace prevented his telling the full 
story behind Wallace’s disastrous go-easy- 
with-Russia speech in New York on Sept. 
12, 1946. Truman did not lie when he 
told reporters he had read and approved 
the Wallace talk, which repudiated then 
Secretary of State James Byrnes’s get- 
tough policy at the Paris conference. But 
he did not tell them that he had condi- 
tionally approved the speech and had re- 
lied on Wallace’s good faith to delete 
passages which differed with the Admin- 
istration’s foreign policy. 

And on last Oct. 5 Truman’s char- 
acteristic Midwestern directness led him 
to seriously consider sending Chief Jus- 
tice Fred M. Vinson to Moscow to work 
with Premier Stalin for a peaceful end 
to the Cold War. So intense is Truman’s 
desire for peace that he willingly risked 
the charge that he “was exploiting for- 
eign affairs to win votes at home.” Even 
when the plan fizzled, news-leaks from 
some unplugged gap in the White House 
security system did much harm—not to 
Truman’s election chances, but to Secre- 
tary of State George C. Marshall’s efforts 
in Paris, 

However, leaks are rare. No man so 
possessed of human frailties—nearly un- 
limited faith, sometimes reckless gener- 
osity, almost naive candor—could fail to 
err. It is largely to the credit of his White 
House staff, and to intimates not in the 
White House, that potentially grave 
errors are nipped in the bud. This does 
not mean that, policy-wise, Truman is 
faultless. Far from it. Nor does it mean 
he is a malleable chunk of human putty 
that can be molded to fit whatever politi- 
cal form his aids may think appropriate 
at the moment. He will not compromise 
basic principles for political expediency. 
He is dogged. He is tough. But he knows 
his own limitations. 
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Talking Ted. Hereajter, strictly music. 


Husing’s Last Bowl 


Over the air from Jacksonville’s 
’Gator Bowl on New Year’s Day came a 
crisp, staccato voice whose inflections, 
for a quarter-century, have been almost 
as familiar to sports fans and radio listen- 
ers as their own. 

The voice was that of Edward Britt 
Husing, better known—by listeners to 
world series broadcasts, Presidential in- 
augurations, the 1932 Olympics, Morro 
Castle disaster, and innumerable sports 
extravaganzas—as plain Ted. 

What made news was the fact that 
last week’s "Gator game (Clemson, 24; 
Missouri, 23) was likely to be the last 
sports broadcast by the man whom many 
call the greatest sports announcer of 
them all. Next season, said Husing, he'll 
retire permanently from sports to his 
$125,000-a-year disc jockey job at New 
York’s WMGM. 

Maestro. Husing was a six-foot, 
200-pounder of 22 when he answered an 
ad by station WJZ, New ‘York, for a col- 
lege graduate who knew something about 
music. That was in 1924, and Husing had 
neither qualification. But he got a friend 
to coach him in musical terminology, won 
a cub announcer’s spot over 619 rival 
applicants. 

Sports broadcasting then was in its 
shrill childhood. From loudspeakers 
poured the high-pitched emotionalism of 
such pioneers as the late Maj. J. Andrew 
White and Graham McNamee, who made 
up in enthusiasm and drama what they 
may have lacked in technical accuracy. 
While this type of announcing probably 
did much to boom sports interest, it cer- 
tainly could use what it found in Husing 
—a sports announcer who knew sports. — 

Strong Language. Husing, now 47, 
had quit high school before graduation, 
but had been mascot for Columbia Uni- 
versity baseball, basketball and football 
teams and had played semi-pro football. 
He was fast and accurate on the air, 
travelled more than 1.5 million miles to 
cover athletic events before leaving the 
Columbia Broadcasting System two years 
ago. ‘His one failing: lapsing into earthy 


Angio-Saxon during exciting moments— 
a habit which once led Harvard to ask 
that he broadcast no more of its games. 

Husing aired the professional Balti- 
more Colts and a few college grid games 
last fall and some observers are predict- 
ing that. he may gravitate back to sports 
later. Said New York Journal-American 
columnist Bill Corum: “He likes it too 
well to stay away for long.” 


Br-r-r! 
Of New Year’s Day’s 21 football 


bowl games, weirdest was Fairbanks’ 
first Ice Bowl where Ladd Field and the 
University of Alaska subbed entire teams 
every five minutes, played through a foot 
of coal dust-marked snow to a 0-0 tie. 
Crowd: 500. Temperature: —25°. Game’s 
end: 1 p.m., when the sun went down. 


Best in a Bad Year 


Once every 12 months, Nat Fleischer, 
boxing authority, historian and editor of 
Ring magazine, looks over the field, picks 
the outstanding fighter of the year. 

Last week this honor went not to a 
heavyweight—although champion Joe 
Louis’ June title re-match with Jersey Joe 
Walcott had drawn most boxing atten- 
tion. 

Fleischer’s choice was scrappy, ex- 
plosive Negro world lightweight champ 
Ike Williams of Trenton, N.J., whose 10 
straight wins, including three title de- 
fenses, virtually had exhausted his supply 
of top-grade opposition. 

Slump. For all Williams’ efforts, 
however, 1948 was one of the game’s 
sorriest years. Gate receipts dropped. The 
menace of television loomed higher. Good 
talent was scarce. Nearly 4,000 of the 
world’s pro boxers quit in disgust. 

Nevertheless, ringmaster Fleischer 
professed to foresee an “emphatic rally” 
by the sport in 1949, beginning with a 
Jan. 28 New York bout between Williams 
and welterweight Kid Gavilan of Cuba. 
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Williams. Among his victims—challen- 
ger Jesse Flores. (SEE: Bad Year) 
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Freedom Pays Off 
Last week Dr. J. H. Nelson, chief en- 


gineer of a British auto equipment firm, 
went back to England and published in 
the Birmingham Mail a report on his 
visit to U.S. auto plants—with a moral. 

“Life in America,” he wrote, “cer- 
tainly is comfortable. Workshops are 
places where men and women live 
people working in the best American fac- 
tories are working as a team, to produce 
as efficiently as possible. 

“We [here in Britain] had this free- 
dom once. We’ve lost it now. Can we re- 
capture it in time?” 


Trains of Today 


Trains of tomorrow, to’ do better 
than trains of today, will have to hustle. 

Last week the railroads were in the 
somewhat querulous condition of the Con- 
necticut farmer’s wife who “complained 
of feelin’ better.” At an ICC. hearing, 
they rebutted travelers’ testimony about 
black market sales of Pullman space by 


through trains—all moneymakers—now 
run from Chicago to Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Portland and Seattle. 

A new six-train California Zephyr, 
operated by the Burlington Lines (Chi- 


cago-Denver), Denver & Rio Grande 
Western (Denver-Salt Lake City) and 
Western Pacific (Salt Lake City-San 


Francisco) will start regular daily runs 
on March 20. It represents a $12 million 
outlay for Budd cars and G.M. Diesel 
engines. Each train will have 11] cars, in- 
cluding three Vista Domes, a coffee shop- 
lounge with Vista Dome, four Pullmans 
and an observation car with Vista Dome. 
The new Zephyr’s route, 300 miles longer 
than some of the fastest routes between 
Chicago and San Francisco, will make up 
for this by a king-size slice of scenery, 
with a dawn-dark schedule from Denver 
to Salt Lake and through California’s 
scenic Feather river canyon. 

But the big surprise result of mod- 
ernizing rail travel is the profit rolled up 
by short-haul, multiple-stop runs—an- 
other name for the good old local. 

Small Fares Add Up. When Bur- 
lington’s Pioneer Zephyr (Lincoln, Neb., 
to Kansas City, Mo., about 210 miles) 
went into service in 1934 many believed 
the railroads could never win back short- 
haul passengers. But it ran in the money 


Real Estate Tremors 


In construction, 1949 will be a giant 
year, tempting big ventures by real estate 
operators. 

The construction industry will put 
up $18.250 billion worth of new work. 
This amount of construction (predicted 
by the Federal Works Agency) will be a 
little above 1948, considerably less than 
in pre-war 1939. Labor and materials will 
be ample and costs will probably flatten 
out at about present levels. 

As for real estate, the experts believe 
it is in for a readjustment, although not 
for a 1920-style beating. Long term risks 
involved in buying real estate at today’s 
prices are regarded as just short of pro- 
hibitive—justifiable only after careful in- 
vestigation. 

There continues to exist a consider- 
able over-all housing shortage, but 2.5 
million dwelling units put up in the past 
three years have taken a lot of urgency 
out of demand. And another 875,000 
units will be added this year. 

Firm Ground. Demand for low- 
cost homes (to buy or rent) will continue 
strong and more builders will turn to this 
field as high-cost properties fail to move. 

Real estate prices may derive some 





Rail luxuries. Vista Dome scenery (left) from the new California Zephyr and a new 20th Century diner. (SEE: Trains of Today) 


blaming customers for insisting on de 
luxe accommodations. 

Many travelers, they pointed out, 
who had been content a few years ago 
with an upper or “day coach luck” now 
are not satisfied until they get luxury ac- 
commodations on excess-fare trains. 

Probably this new, luxury-minded 
problem-passenger is simply a man who 
has tasted the delights of riding one of 
the postwar, pace-setting streamliners. 
Railroads in all parts of the country are 
finding their streamlined de luxe trains, 
on both long and short hauls, are the best 
patronized and the most profitable. And 
all roads report that the same three fea- 
tures of today’s trains are responsible for 
their popularity—spacious and pleasing 
interiors, faster schedules and air-condi- 
tioning. 


New °49ers. Eleven 
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modernized 


from the start. This was followed by the 
sensational success of the Rock Island’s 
short-haul Rockets. Two Rockets cost 
$402,000 each when delivered in 1937. In 
ten years they piled up net operating in- 
come of more than $8 million. 

This success is now being repeated 
by the Georgia Central’s Man o’ War 
(Atlanta to Columbus, 117 miles). Diesel- 
powered, it replaced two steam trains in 
1947 and is showing a 73% increase in 
passenger trafic and earning about 
$250,000 every six months. ’ 

Other Georgia Central short-haul 
streamliners, the Nancy Hanks, for in- 
stance, are becoming household words. 
When a Savannah society columnist re- 
ported recently that “Mrs. Smith nancy- 
hanked to Atlanta yesterday” there 
wasn’t a single phone call asking what 
it meant. 


support from the fact that building costs 
won't go down—far. Over the long term, 
prices may fall from 20% to 30% below 
current levels—but will still be about 
50% above pre-war. 

Cautions. Real estate holders and 
prospective buyers should consider: 

e @ Rental property is good to hold 
for the near term. Demand will be strong, 
rents will tend upward despite controls. 

e@ @ Real estate in town is more risky 
than suburban property, since mounting 
taxes are expected to drive more busi- 
nesses and families to lower-cost areas. 

e @ Savings on cost (except mort- 
gage charges) probably can be achieved 
by postponing buying or building plans 
now. Buyers at this time run the risk of 
a price deflation which could wipe out 
their equity, leave their property worth 
only about the balance on the mortgage. 
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Looking Ahead 





every means at their command to keep it gradual, prevent any jam—up 
of inventory or sudden slump in demand which might turn 1949 from a 
critical to a disastrous year. 


AMONG TOOLS AT HAND for stimulating the economy temporarily (though probably 
without long-term effects) are these: the tentative $15 billion budget 
for defense could be moved up to $20 billion or more if expedient; 
more credit could be pumped into the economy; installment selling 
might be made easier by granting longer pay-off time on large pur- 
chases; and more money might be diverted by taxes from business and 
high individual earnings to welfare and share-—the-wealth projects. 

HEADLINES ARE FEATURING adverse news and overlooking the good. True, mild to 
strong setbacks are evident in individual lines; a buyers' market is 
returning on a broadening front, bringing with it some price-—cutting, 
production curtailment and labor lay-offs. But these are due in part 


to seasonal factors and 1949 is actually starting off with business 
close to its postwar peak. 


FACTS FOR RETAILERS to keep in mind, during early 1949, say experts, are: (1) 
the retail slump was not spotty but fairly uniform throughout the 
nation; (2) the drop was not limited to luxuries and soft goods, but 
hit hard lines; (3) main factors behind the dip were higher costs in 
general, layoffs in many areas, smaller "take home" pay envelopes, 
growing customer-—wariness over prices and quality. 

TO MEET THIS TREND retailers should show greater caution in ordering, limit 
Size of stocks, push sales harder, make prices as attractive as 
possible. 

SEN. RALPH E. FLANDERS (R.-Vt.), who found a better case for high business 
profits than he expected, wants the Administration to call a confer- 
ence of labor, business and farm leaders to thrash out some long-range 
economic policies. If the White House doesn't get around to this, 
Flanders may ask the Senate to sponsor such a conference. . 














plant equipment to produce its petroleum needs. Each additional home 
Oil burner requires a kindred capital outlay of $670; a truck, $970; a 
Diesel locomotive, $108,000; a transport plane, $221,000. 

SUCCESS OF DRIVE-IN BANKING by 250 banks in 18 states has started a move for 
in-car shopping. Construction of the first auto-shopping center of 
this kind-——-pierced by lanes with sales and pickup windows for "normal" 


shopping without leaving the car——-will start on Chicago's North Side 
next spring. 


will mean a substantial price reduction—-to about $500 for a set with 
a 16-inch metal viewing tube. RCA and Emerson will display sets of 
this kind during January. 

THE SPRING PIG CROP which will be marketed next fall is estimated at 58 million 
head—10% bigger than last year's. More cattle are already on feed 
lots, too. 

PORK AND VEAL will be plentiful during spring, summer and fall at lower prices, 
but Dr. Julius Hirsch, industrial food economist, predicts meat prices 
will rise slightly during this month and next. 

DOWNWARD TREND IN FOOD PRICES has only started and will probably not halt until 


later in the year, says President Paul S. Willis of the Grocery Manu- 
facturers of America. 





air—freighting fresh-caught salt water fish to Midwestern cities. The 
cost will be only slightly more than railway express and the fish will 
arrive three times as fresh-——two or three days instead of eight or 

12 days after catching. 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 
PATHFINDER 
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“‘Job-Rated’’ means your truck will 
have the right power. 


Here's what Job-Rated 








For maximum performance .. . 
with economy .. . your truck will 
have the right one of seven great 
Dodge truck engines. Power that 
fits your job saves money ... on 
gas, oil, and upkeep. 






...the Right 
DRIVE LINE 





“‘Job-Rated’”” means your truck will 
have the right driving units: Clutch, 
transmission, rear axle, gear ratio 

. and other load-moving units. 
You get more efficient performance. 
Your truck stays on the job... 
lasts longer. 









maintenance costs are low. 


To get a “‘Job-Rated” truck, see your Dodge dealer. 

Tell him three things: (1) The weight of the loads you haul; (2) the type 
and size of body you need; and (3) your grade and speed requirements. 
From 248 basic chassis models, your Dodge dealer will specify a ‘“‘Job- 
Rated” truck that fits your job. Every unit ... from engine to rear axle 
... Will be ““Job-Rated” ... engineered and built for your loads. 

Such a truck will save you money . .. when you buy it, and every mile 
you use it. In addition to economy of operation, it will give you depend- 
ability, and long, trouble-free life. And remember . . . only Dodge builds 
“‘Job-Rated”’ trucks! 


For the Location of the Dodge Dealer in Your Community, Consult Yellow Pages of Your Phone Directory 
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...the Right 
LOAD SUPPORT 


















‘* Job-Rated”’ means the right support 
for your load. Frames, axles, springs, 
bodies, wheels and tires—all are the 
right size for the weight of your 
truck . .. and the load it hauls. 
Result: Your truck “stands up”. . . 



























... in Short, the 


Right truck to 


fit your job! 


DODGE 
2006 


TRUCKS 


FIT THE JOB... LAST LONGER 
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Health 


R: Waltz Time 


Down a corridor in St. Elizabeth’s, 
Government hospital for the mentally ill 
in Washington, D.C., a slim, pixie-faced 
woman named Marian Chace trundled a 
minipiano on wheels. Behind her came an 
assistant with a portable phonograph. 

The two stopped in front of a ward 
reserved for the most restless psychotic 
patients. Miss Chace swung the door 
open, revealing the ravaged faces of a 
score of women whose retreat from reality 
had taken the most marked forms. Several 
sat mute and torpid. Others worked out 
their fantasies in monkey-like antics, 
screams, threats and aimless activity. 

Into their big day room Miss Chace 
pushed her piano and phonograph. A few 
of the least-disturbed members of the 
group drifted over and gathered around. 
Some waveringly accepted her invitation 
to sing. After a few minutes, one edged 
onto the piano bench and began to play. 

Ball. As the sound of music filled 
the room, others began to dance. Waltz- 
time was the rule; popular songs and 
classics, which sometimes stir memories 
too poignantly, were seldom played, A 
faint hint of relaxed gaiety began to suf- 
fuse the ward’s tension and depression. 

An hour passed, and Miss Chace 
took her instruments to another ward. By 
then, almost all the members of the dis- 
turbed ward had been “reached” to some 
degree and had responded. An unaccus- 
tomed calm was left at the close of the 
dance session. 

Miss Chace’s vocation—dance-thera- 
pist to the mentally ill—is unique. But 
St. Elizabeth’s had found it so helpful 
in breaking down the barrier which often 
separates psychiatric patients from other 
humans that it has made her a staff mem- 
ber. She holds a similar position at a” 
nearby private mental hospital. 

Six years ago, Miss Chace, a 52- 
year-old woman who goes in for upswept 
hair-dos, was conducting a _ dancing 
school. It had a distinctly remedial flavor, 
since she herself had taken up dancing 
to try to cure a back injury which had 
caused some trembling of the hands, cur- 
tailing her career as a painter. 

About half her dancing school 
students were problem children sent by 
pediatricians. Among them was the trem- 
or-ridden daughter of a_ well-known 
writer. The writer was so impressed by 
the helpful effect of dancing and music 
on her emotionally disturbed child that 
she urged Miss Chace to see if she could 
also help psychotics. 

Sounds from Outside. A major 
problem in treating psychotics is to make 
them resume contact with the outer 
world, which they fear and shun. For 
many, the dancing classes provide an at- 
mosphere in which they can lose their 
fears. As part of a dancing or singing 
group, they feel “accepted,” safe from 
criticism or rejection. This may serve as 
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the entering wedge for standard forms 
of treatment. 

Among the hardest patients with 
whom to make “contact” are often those 
in wheel chairs, cripples whose disabili- 
ties are wholly or partly of psychic origin. 
But Miss Chace has made even these 
paralytics dance, on occasion. 

One young girl in a women’s ward 
had sat through day after day of dance 
and music sessions. Her interest gradually 
came to life, but she made no attempt to 
participate at first. Then she began to 
join in the singing. Finally one day she 
said: “Today I believe I can dance.” 

Reassured by a word of encourage- 
ment and a steadying arm, she took a 
step toward Miss Chace, smiled, and 
glided through a few dance steps. She is 
not yet out of the hospital, but she is on 
ier feet, and her prognosis is favorable. 

Value. Despite the enthusiasm of the 
medical staff of St. Elizabeth’s at her 
success in establishing emotional rela- 
tions with the mentally sick, no other 
Government mental hospital yet is using 
a dance therapist. 

The work Miss Chace does is no sub- 
stitute for public mental treatment. But 
with trained personnel woefully scarce, 
psychiatrists believe a few more women 
with Miss Chace’s courage and_ skill 
might help save some of the thousands 
who now must wait endlessly in confine- 
ment for treatment which doesn’t come. 


Color of a Cold 


MR-1 (minor respiratory) virus, is 
the minuscule agent which causes the 
common cold—one type, at least. 

Medical researchers, among whose 
fondest ambitions is to find a way to kill 
MR-1 or render it harmless, have always 
faced an embarrassing obstacle: It is one 
of the hardest of all viruses to detect. 

Until now, in fact, the only way of 
doing so has been to inoculate human or 








animal subjects with something supposed 
to contain the virus, then wait and see if 
they caught cold. This procedure is cum- 
bersome and time-consuming. 

Last fortnight, Science magazine an- 
nounced that this big obstacle to cold 
research had been removed. Drs. Leon 
Atlas and George Hottle of the National 
Institute of Health, Bethesda, Md., have 
found a quick, efficient method of detect- 
ing the presence of MR-1 and measuring 
its potency. (They were helped by hun- 
dreds of inmates of a reformatory at Lor- 
ton, Va., who allowed themselves to be 
infected with cold virus over a two-year 
research period. ) 

Which Egg? Color-reaction is the 
basis of the new test. By an exhaustive 
trial-and-error process, Atlas and Hottle 
found they could stain egg fluids contain- 
ing MR-1 with a compound called trypto- 
phane-perchloric acid. They turn pinkish- 
brown, while uninfected egg fluids do not 
change color. 

No Snifflers. Hereafter, volunteers 
will be unnecessary to test for the pres- 
ence of cold viruses. The color test will 
take their place—and make it possible to 
jump laboratory experiments from a few 
dozen a year to 112 daily. However, Drs. 
Atlas and Hottle warn that volunteers 
will still be needed in other phases of 
cold research—for example, in hunting 
down other viruses, and in going through 
the list of possible curative compounds. 

The discoverers of the test don’t 
claim that it will produce a cold-cure in 
short order. But that’s what they, and 
colleagues all over the U.S., are after. 
Their top priority: experiments with the 
antibiotics aureomycin and streptomycin, 
to see if they have killing power against 
MR-1 and any cousin-viruses that may be 
uncovered along the road of research. 

Drs. Atlas and Hottle think there is 
more promise in this line of attack than 
in the search for yaccines, which has so 
far been disappointing. 





Schizophrenics’ ballet. Sometimes the rhythms lead them back to the realities they 
have lost. (SEE: Ri: Waltz Time) 
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A recent survey of Pathfinder fam- 
ilies shows that the big majority take one 
or more vacation trips a year. The aver- 
age number of people per family travel- 
ing is three. The average length of a vaca- 
tion is three weeks. They vacation to all 
parts of the world. This year, it is esti- 
mated that more people will travel than 
ever before. 

Travel information has been difficult 
to obtain in the smaller cities and rural 
areas. So, about a year ago, Pathfinder 
inaugurated a new, much needed service, 
offering its readers reliable travel infor- 
mation by mail. Skilled staffs of. travel 
and transportation organizations cooper- 
ate with Pathfinder in supplying this 
service free to its readers. 

Because of the great interest in 
travel, we believe dur readers should have 
an up-to-date picture of the new look in 
travel which is offered by America’s great 
network of transportation systems. 





Union Pacific’s City of San Francisco 
Relax in new railroad coaches. 


The Railroads... There are 150 Class 
I railroads handling passenger traffic in 
America, covering 226,000 miles of track 
right-of-way, enough to go around the 
world 9 times. Most of America, even in 
the rural areas, is within a short trip of 
principal stops for through trains. 

Since the close of the war, the rail- 
roads have gone all out on new services 
and equipment. Reserve seat coach trains, 
stewardesses, lounge and observation cars, 
vista dome cars, through cars from coast 
to coast, are a few of the new services. 

This year hundreds of new comfort- 
able sleeping cars and new coaches have 
been added, as well as new powerful 
Diesel engines. Efficient air conditioning, 
fluorescent lighting, reclining seats, im- 
proved foot rests, panorama double-pane 
windows, all contribute to the utmost in 
travel enjoyment. 

Today’s fares are only slightly above 
the basic rates of 1940. Comparing the 
small rate increase with the tremendous 
cost of living rise, it shows that the rail- 
road travel dollar represents real value 
today, and everyone gets more ease and 
travel comfort than ever before. 


The Airlines . . . Breakfast in New 


York—lunch in Miami—or dinner in Los 
Angeles—the same day. Overnight to Lon- 
don. Nowhere in the world will you find 
such a network of airlines as right here in 
the United States. They serve over 500 
cities directly and cover over 110,000 miles 
of airways in America alone. People living 
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NEW LOOK IN TRAVEL 
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Union Pacific’s City of Portland 
Dine in luxury on the new trains. 


in smaller places and rural areas will 
usually find a commercial airport a short 
auto ride from their homes. Air travel is 
a time saver for business people and 
vacationists. 

The war stimulated the production 
of better airplanes, more efficient mainte- 
nance and service. The airlines can be 
rightfully proud of their marvelous safety 
record, 

Four motor planes with pressurized 
cabins now carry 50 passengers from 
coast to coast in 10 hours’ time. Regular 
service to almost every country in the 
world has been available since the end 
of the war. Eleven United States and 
foreign airlines operate between this 
country and Europe. On one American 
airline, a person can fly around the world 
at a cost of $1,700. 

Airline fares are up only 314% over 
the rates of 1940 in spite of spiraling 
costs. The cost of air travel is approxi- 
mately the same as Pullman fares on 
trains. 

Recently, several airlines have of- 
fered special reduced rates to foreign 
countries, and domestic lines have en- 
couraged family travel with low fares for 
certain days in the week when travel is 
normally light. 





Martin 2-0-2 Airliner 


Fly 300 miles per hour by plane. 


The Bus Lines . . . The major bus lines, 
led by Greyhound, cover 408,000 miles of 
highways on intercity transportation. In 
many small communities, it is the only 
available transportation. The bus lines 
are the backbone of passenger travel in 
the rural areas. A farmer needs only to 
step out of his home to flag down a bus 
on the highway. 

Bus equipment and services have de- 
veloped with important strides since V.J. 
Day. Schedules operate with clock-like 
regularity. Express buses run between 


major cities. Reserved seats are made for 
long trips to California and Florida. All 
expense tours are available to important 
vacation areas. Hundreds of new buses 
have recently been put into service. Com- 
fortable seats, plenty of leg room, better 
visibility, air conditioning, all contribute 
in making travel more comfortable and 
enjoyable than ever before. 

Bus rates are about one-fourth the 
cost of driving a car. It’s the most eco- 
nomical transportation in America. 





Greyhound’s Silversides Bus 
Travel in comfort in the new big buses. 


At Your Destination... Various serv- 
ices are now available for travelers in 
hundreds of vacation areas throughout 
America to see the sights under the super- 
vision of experienced guides. The Gray 
Line Sight-seeing Companies are located in 
all major vacation areas and in leading 
cities. Over ten million persons took sight- 
seeing tours last year in the United States 
and Canada and Mexico. Comfortable 
buses leave hotels on definite schedules. 
Important historic and scenic sights are 
covered. Capable drivers inform travelers 
what they are seeing. Most sight-seeing 
trips cost about $2.00 to $2.50 for a two- 
hour tour. However, there are some longer. 
more elaborate trips which include all 
expenses, meals and hotel rooms. 

For the person who desires to rent 
an automobile, Hertz Drive-Ur-Self and 
other companies offer private automobiles 
in hundreds of cities and vacation areas. 
The rates for these cars are usually $5.00 
a day plus 7c per mile and may be rented 
for a day, a week, or a month. 

In a number of issues of Pathfinder 
during 1949 specific vacation areas will 
be featured. Pathfinder offers its readers 
information about any vacation area. No 
matter where you plan to go, Pathfinder 
will help you plan your trip, supply hotel 
rates, transportation costs, and tell you 
what you can expect to see. If you desire 
information on your next vacation trip, 
tell us where you plan to go and address 
your letter to Pathfinder Travel Informa- 
tion Bureau, Washington Square, Phila- 
delphia 5, Pennsylvania. 





. Gray Line Sight-seeing Bus 
See all in the new sight-seeing buses. 
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*“I know that dental plates 
that feel hot and sticky are 
a warning sign... sol soak 
my plate in Polident to 
avoid Denture Breath.” 


Mrs. C. W. A., Dayton, Ohio 


When plates taste bad—feel hot and 
heavy in your mouth, watch out for 
Denture Breath. False teeth need the 
special care of a special denture 
cleanser—Polident. For a smile that 
sparkles ... for a mouth that feels 
cool, clean and fresh... for freedom 
from worry about Denture Breath 
... soak your plates in Polident 
every day. Costs only about a 
cent a day to use. 


NO BRUSHING 


Soak plate or bridge 
daily—fifteen minutes 
or more—in a fresh, 
cleansing solution of 
Polident and water. 


POLIDE nT 


RECOMMENDED BY MORE DENTISTS 
THAN ANY OTHER DENTURE CLEANSER 
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| Rep. 


| Methodist Men’s Club in Mobile, he 


| a suggestion: 








Religion 


Friends Indeed 
Members of the 


American Friends 
Service Committee (Quaker) were still 
earning their 1947 Nobel prize for hu- 
manitarian works. Last week they ac- 
cepted a U.N. assignment to care for a 
group of refugees that had been almost 
overlooked in the rush of world events— 
the thousands of Arabs dispossessed in 


| the struggle for Israel, home of the home- 
| 
| less. 


Conscience 


Can churches really be the con- 
science of a country? In Holland, last 
week, the General Synod of the Nether- 
lands Reformed Church set an example 
for an encouraging, affirmative answer. 

In a statement on the politically 
situation in Indonesia (see 
World) the church expressed complete 
“the peoples of Indonesia 
endeavor for freedom.” And, 
speaking directly to the government 
through an official church message, it 
warned that “an armed solution of the 
present conflict would 


lead—humanly | 


speaking—to an insuperable and catas- | 


trophic estrangement of the Indonesian 
peoples, ... [We must restore] true col- 
laboration between the peoples, so that 
in the political as well as the spiritual 
life the name of the Lord may be 


| honored.” 


Secretary of Religion. In America 


Frank Boykin 


(D.-Ala. ) had also | 


done some thinking about the churchly 


conscience. Speaking to his home-town’s 
“T think we need a Cabinet 
member who would keep in constant 
touch with all the religious groups . . 
and interpret their sentiments and desires 
to the Government.” 


Practice—Then Preach 


Like anyone else, clergymen are apt 
to acquire bad habits. Perhaps their 


worst-besetting, however, isn’t sinful, it’s | 
boring—the stilted delivery of 


simply 
Sunday’s sermons, 

To spot and stop such preaching 
flaws has become a special, full-time as- 
signment for sharp-eared Lt. Col. Robert 


Schock, “pulpit and microphone tech- 
niques” teacher at the Air Force and 
\rmy Chaplain School, Carlisle Bar- 


racks, Pa. 

Last week, as Chaplain Schock be- 
gan classwork with the 72nd group of 
chaplains to take his course, he had some 


had | 





| 


highly practical homily hints for clergy- | 


men. Nor were they for pastors in uni- 
form alone. Of the 1,000 chaplains he 
has trained in the past three years, more 
than *5 were from the National Guard 
and reserve units—chaplains whose work 
is still mostly among civilians. 

On top of that, Chaplain Schock 
himself knows well what congregations 
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. Fix-it-Yourself 


Money-Saving Books! 






Beat High Costs on Auto Repairs, Home 
and Farm Up-keep, Workshop Needs, 
Furniture Refinishing, Hobbies, Etc. 


SEND POST CARD TODAY! 


New.Catalog describes hundreds of low-cost books, any of which can 
save you hundreds of dollars every year. Includes Populor Mechon- 
ics famous Motorist’s Handbook, Your Home and How to Build It 
Yourself, Forty Power Tools You Con Moke, Painting, Furniture Refin- 
ishing, Concrete Handbook, Photo Handbook, Garden Book, Farm 
Manual, and others. Easy to read — easy to use. Lovishly illus- 
trated with photos, plans, diagrams. Send name and address today. 


POPULAR MECHANICS PRESS 
200 E. Ontario St., Dept. 201, Chicago 11, Ill. 


SNAPSHOTS | 


FREE 











Big 7x\| 
Photo Album 


Just send this ad and 10c to pay mailing. 
Beautiful 4-color covers, black leaves hold 
250 snaps; if Magic Mount style, no glue 
or paper corners needed. It’s fun to Magic 
Mount snapshots. Check preference for 
cover design; 

DeLuxe Crown Album. Special Baby Album. 
If not checked, we send De Luxe Crown. 
CROWN STUDIOS 
St. Louis 14, Mo.. U. S. A. 








OUCH-my corn! 


Stop letting corns make your life miserable. 
Get Hanson’s Magic Corn Salve. Helps 
take sting, bite and pain right out. Softens 
up hard old cores so you can lift ’em out 
without dangerous paring. Use Hanson’s 
Magic Corn Salve on painful calluses, too. 
Use it tonight —walk in comfort tomorrow. 
At druggists’ or by mail postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price, 25 cents a box. 

Address: W.T. HANSON CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 


— BOOK IN PRINT 


Delivered at your door. We pay postage. 
Standard authors, new books, popular edi 
tions, fic tion, reference, medical, mechani- 
eal, children’s books, etc. Guaranteed sav- 
ings. Send for Clarkson’s 1949 catalog. 
FREE Write for our great illustrated book 
catalog. A short course in literature. 


The buying guide of 300,000 book lovers. Free 
' if you write now—teday! 











Get Well 
|. QUICKER 
F 0 L E ad ee Dias 
500 Pages, 7000 Novelties 


Send 10c for mammoth, amazing catalog of 7000 novel- 
ties. l-inch thick, roto picture section, 6-color cover. 
Carnival, circus, world’s fair & science exhibit rate 

» scientific 


chy jewelry, religious novel- 


jectors, i 
ties. shenpongte sets, disguises, musical instru- 
les, —— tellers, 


money makers, swimmi 1 jasc 
— live chameleons, rings, exercisers, curious eo. a) 
Le) Library Edition 2S¢c Postpaid. 4S 
«(s accepted.) Sent Air Mail, $1.00. 
91 DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN 


SHOW EVERYDAY CARDS 
Earn extra money easily taking 
orders for new Everyday Assort- 
ment + 15 cards pF py a ® all 
sions riends bu a ou ma 
»: oo big $1 value. Also SPER ONALIZE 
Stationery, Name- Imprinted ‘‘Charmette”’ 
Notes, "Tkwhdeo, Gift Wraps; other popular 
sellers at 60c up. Send today for Everyday 
Box on approva and Free ImprintSamples. 
te Koame STREET — ELMIRA, N. Yo 
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TWO-EAR Y= 9 


AN 


No longer need you strain as 
just one ear carries the full 
burden of your hearing. Now a 
welcome new Maico develop- 
ment restores hearing in BOTH 
your ears. Best of all, both ears 
are corrected secretly. Few will 
notice you wear any aid at all. 
But you'll soon note how much 
more easily you hear when full- 
est possible use is made of all 
the hearing power you have in 
both ears. Mail this ad with 
your nameand address to learn 
if Maico’s Two-Ear Hearing 
can give you the better hearing 
you seek. 


Maico inc. 


195 Maico Bldg., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


Splendid Cough _ 
Relief Is Easily 
Mixed at Home 


No Cooking Makes Big Saving. 


To get quick and satisfying relief from coughs 
due to colds, mix this recipe in your kitchen. Once 
tried, you'll never be without it, and it’s so simple 
and easy. 

First, make a syrup by stirring 2 cups granulated 
sugar and one cup of water a few moments, until 
dissolved. A child could do it. No cooking needed. 
Or you can use corn syrup or liquid honey, instead 
of sugar syrup. 

Then get 2'4 ounces of Pinex from any druggist. 
This is a special compound of proven ingredients, in 
concentrated form, well-known for its quick action 
on throat and brenchial irritations. 

Put the Pinex into a pint bottle, and fil! up with 
your syrup. Thus you make a full pint of splendid 
medicine and you get about four times as much for 
your money. It never spoils, and tastes fine. 

And for quick, blessed relief, it is surprising. You 
can feel it take hold in a way that means business. 
It loosens the phlegm, soothes the irritated mem- 
branes, and eases the soreness. Thus it makes 
breathing easy, and lets you get restful sleep. Just 





try it, and if not pleased, your money will be | 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 


SUES 


>PROMPT RELIEF from itching, chafing 
and chapping with scientifically medicated 
Cuticura. Long used by many doctors and 
nurses. Buy at your druggist’s today! 


CUTICURA SOAP & OINTMENT 


<> Women! Earn money showing 


FREE SAMPLE STOCKING 
and Amazing Fit Service 


Write toda 
stocking. 












extra long, slim, stout, and avera, 












COLORFUL GLADS 


Brighten your yard and home with 
Andrews selected glads! Finest va- 
rieties .. . Large healthy bulbs... 
Popular prices. 
Write for FREE '49 Color Catalog. 

Wide choice of flowers and fruits 


ANDREWS NuRSERY 
4010 ORCHARD CREST + FARIBAULT, MINN. 
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e. Earn money 
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expect. Before he joined the Army, in 
1939, he was pastor of the First Chris- 
tian Church (Disciples) in Eureka, Cal. 

Monotony. Most common preach- 
ing abuses, in his experience, are: (1) 
the use of a single oratorical pattern 
(“the orotund ministerial voice, the sing- 
song rise and fall or the highly dramatic 
inflection”) for all types of sermons and 
(2) the tendency of ministers eventually 
to accept parishioners’ flattery at face 
value, and to discontinue training. 

The sharpest; most effective nudge 
toward self-correction, Chaplain Schock 
has found, is to let clergymen use a re- 
cording machine and “hear themselves 
as the people in the pews do.” Each 
chaplain class is given three recording 
tests before graduation; readings of a 
Scripture passage, a poem and a sermon. 

Hardest Scripture readings have 
turned out to be the Psalms, particularly 
Nos, 1, 23, and 101. Most used poem: 
Tennyson’s Crossing the Bar. 

For any preacher, Chaplain Schock 
adds, a tape or wire recorder is an in- 
vestment well worth the money: “Even 
after use as a practice device, the re- 
corder can do real service—for instance, 
in the Sunday school by giving the chil- 
dren a chance to record and hear their 
own interpretation of Bible stories.” 

Echoes on the Wall. With no re- 
corder available, the best things a ser- 
mon-practicing minister can do, accord- 
ing to Chaplain Schock are: 

Practice delivery, alone, with one 
ear plugged, or with both cupped, the 
way singers and radio people do, or stand 
in a corner and deliver the sermon 
against the uncomplimentary reflecting 
surface of smooth, hard walls. 

Toughest test of all, for Chaplain 
Schock at least, has been the reading of 
stories to his 4-year-old son and 8-year-old 
daughter. “If you can develop a delivery 
that keeps youngsters interested, then 
tone it down a bit for the pulpit, you'll 
really have a flexible, interesting voice 
pattern.” 





Armed Forces 


Schock’s therapy. Ministers should lis- 


ten to themselves. (SEE: Practice) 
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Heaven Bent. Thanks to a $1.5 
million gift from Myron C. Taylor, 
Episcopalian who represents Baptist 
Harry Truman at the Vatican, Cornell 
University will get a new interfaith 
religious center. . . . Under the will 
of the late Christ G. Hopf of Buffalo, 
five heirs won’t get a nickel unless 
they learn to “speak, read and write 
the Lord’s Prayer in the German lan- 
guage”... After New York’s Francis 
Cardinal Spellman celebrated Mid- 
night Mass over television, Church au- 
thorities reminded video-viewing Cath- 
olics of their unchanged obligation to 
attend Mass in person. 


Sick People. In Washington, 
D.C., park-bench sleeper Harry Edelin 
failed to convince the judge he was 
ill with “rigor mortis”. . . . Doctors 
slapped cold compresses on Sumner 
Welles after the former Undersecre- 
tary of State had lain unconscious 
seven hours on a frozen field near 
Oxon Hill, Md.... Actress Faye 
Emerson (right) denied she had a row 
with husband Elliott Roosevelt, ex- 
plained she slashed her left wrist acci- 
dentally “while hunting aspirin in the 
medicine chest.” 
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Sorry, Wrong Number. Ben- 
jamin Fort asked that his name be 
listed with middle initial in the In- 
dianapolis phone book, complaining 
he was swamped with calls intended 
for Fort Benjamin Harrison, a local 
Army post. ... In Verona, N.J., a 
telephone operator heard “horrible 
strangling noises” coming from War- 
ren Yates’ phone, but investigating 
police found he simply had left the 
phone off the hook and snored. 


Lambie Pie. Because Bette 
Lambie was such a good pen pal when 
Australian soldier James McKechnie 
was on Jap occupation duty, Aussie 
Jim journeyed 15,000 miles to Britain 
to woo her. . . . Divorcee Rita Hay- 
worth (below) arrived in Switzerland 


aboard Ali Khan’s plane, still “fond” 





International 


| No marriage binding Ali and Rita. 


smtanveneen. 
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People and Places 





Acme 


No suicide parting Faye and Elliott. 


of the wealthy, married Moslem after 
turning up with him in Havana, 
France, New York and Hollywood. 


Manna from Above. After 
waiting two sunny years, 1,000 Neva- 
dans took up a tavern keeper’s rainy- 
day offer—free beer when the sun fails 
to shine in Boulder City. . . . Lewis 
M. Woodbridge won a $5 weekly in- 
come in an 1892 Boston Globe contest, 
collected a total of $14,560 from the 
newspaper before dying recently in 
Bath, N. H. . .. In Talladega, Alla., 
the Ku Klux Klan gave 107-year-old 
ex-slave Jack Riddle a radio “so he 
cen listen to the preachin’.” 


Man’s Best Friend. Humphrey 
Bogart and wife Lauren Bacall spent 
the holidays elsewhere after their two 
boxers dragged a skunk inside their 
house... . “Peachy,” a dog belonging 
to Dayton’s Joseph Hayes, covered her 
master’s face with buckshot by trip- 
ping the trigger of a shotgun. . . . Los 
Angeles’ John Paul Turk won’t rent 
his newly-furnished apartment to any- 
one who doesn’t have a baby and dog. 
. . » In Somerset, England, postman 
Thomas Musty gave up feeding cookies 
to dogs after a Labrador retriever mis- 
took Musty’s leg for a second course. 


Holiday Hangovers. A Fort 
Worth dentist celebrated by spraying 
patients’ mouths with Scotch whiskey 
before each drilling. ... A man named 
Happy Newyear turned down an-offer 
to broadcast from New York, Jan. 1, 
so he could spend New Year’s Eve at 
home—in Sleepy Eye, Minn. ...A 
San Francisco department store acci- 
dentally sent permanent employes the 
greeting cards intended for temporary 
holiday workers, telling them “maybe 
we'll need you next year.” 


Science 


Underground Rocket 


The next war if and when, may be 
fought partly in jet-type machines which 
will travel underground, burning up the 
earth as they pass through it. 

The author of this prediction, Dr. 
Fritz Zwicky, a respected Los Angeles 
physicist and rocket builder, thinks the 
chief difficulties can be solved. They are: 
designing a strong-enough hull, and get- 
ting detailed knowledge of the earth’s 
composition. 

“The terra-pulse engine,” Dr. Zwicky 
told a recent conference of aviation ex- 
perts, “is something you have not yet 
seen, but which is absolutely in the 
scheme of things.” 


Rays of Darkness 


The U.S. atomic program has hugely 
stimulated research into little-known 
areas of the sub-atomic universe. Hidden 
dangers lurk there and the pioneers of 
nuclear physics have had to take chances. 

Last fortnight it was learned that 
five of them had paid a high, though not 
wholly tragic, price for their daring. 
They had developed cataracts and were 
slowly going blind from looking into 
streams of “fast neutrons” in the atomic 
disintegrators called cyclotrons. 

Neutrons are atom-core particles, 
electrically neutral, hence able to crash 
undeflected through the atoms of human 
bodies, deeper even than X-rays. (In the 
A-bombs, this enables them to split plu- 
tonium atoms, starting chain-reactions. ) 

Purple Poison. In cyclotrons, neu- 
trons cause a violet-blue fluorescence 
when they appear. This death-glow from 
disintegrating atoms can be observed, 
safely, in mirrors or photographs. But 
several years ago at the University of 





Kruger & cyclotron. For science, @ 


“calculated risk.” (SEE: Darkness) 
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Illinois, three physicists helping to as- 
semble a new cyclotron watched them 
beam directly. The extreme danger of 
such observation was not then realized. 

All three of them—Lloyd Smith, 26, 
now at the University of California; Ger- 
hardt Groetzinger, now at Chicago Uni- 
versity, and P. Gerald Kruger, still at Illi- 
nois—learned recently that they were go- 
ing blind. The same discovery was made 
by Dean Cowie, chief physicist of the 
Carnegie Institution, Washington, D.C., 
and a still unidentified physicist of Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 

With luck and care, none need be 
blind for life. Their vision can be pre- 
served by removing the lenses of their 
eyes and giving them thick glasses. All 
are still at work, mindful, perhaps, of the 
much grimmer fate of early X-ray work- 
ers. Of these, 30 or more, from the time 
when X-rays were first discovered, died 
horribly of radiation burns which often 
took fingers first, then limbs and major 
organs, finally life. 


Rainmaker 


Steven Miranda, an Indian medicine 
man of Kern County, Cal., died six years 
ago at 103. He left his chief treasure, a 
magic rain machine, to a grandson. 

The gadget was complicated. It in- 
cluded eagle feathers, quartz crystals, 
charm stones, a fossil fish vertebra, black 
pebbles, snapdragon seeds, a beaver ‘tail, 
a bag of dust. The dark pebbles had 
something to do with winter rain and the 
quartz crystals with summer showers; 
but nobody knew much about the rest. 

Anyway, Miranda’s up-to-date grand- 
son laughed at tribal superstitions. He 
offered the rain machine to two archae- 
ologists from the University of California, 


Franklin Fenenga and Francis Riddell. 
They were delighted to accept: No mu- 


seum had yet acquired a rain machine, 
which most tribes considered too sacred 
to be touched, except by medicine men. 

Last fortnight, Fenenga and Riddell 
visited Miranda’s grandson’s house to get 
the machine. One of them jolted it in 
picking it up. As they stepped outside, 
rain started falling. It was the first 
shower in Kern County in eight months. 

Strong Magic. The trip back to 
Berkeley was bumpy, and the objects. in 
the rain machine kept banging around. 
By the time they arrived back at the uni- 
versity, the two archaeologists had lived 
through a near cloud-burst. Drenched 
and impressed, they hastened to deposit 
the rain machine in the university’s mu- 
seum of archaeology. 

At last report, they were looking for 
a co-operative medicine man before study- 
ing it further. An unexplained snowfall 
or earthquake in Southern California at 
this time, they thought, might embarrass 
U. of C.’s relations with the California 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Sleep-Devil’s Doom 


One of the most harrowing sagas in 
scientific history is that of Africa’s strug- 
gle against the widespread and often 
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Spiny Ant Eater. One of the most 


primitive of living animals, this 
Australian oddity is the survivor of 
once-numerous egg-laying mam- 
mals of the Mesozoic Age (70 mil- 
lion years ago). The female lays 
two eggs each year, carries them in 
a pouch. Males have spurs on their 
hind feet. This one, in the Bronx 
Zoo, never will cease trying to es- 
cape by burrowing. 





fatal disease called trypanosomiasis, or 
sleeping sickness. It kills men, domestic 
animals and wild beasts indiscriminately. 

Sleeping sickness is caused by the 
bite of any one of several flies, all called 
“tsetse.” Weak in flight, they attach 
themselves indiscriminately to men, cat- 
tle and wild animals, travel widely on the 
bodies of their hosts. They have made 
huge areas more or less uninhabitable 
and unfit for cultivation. 

Long Fight. To fight the tsetse fly, 
administrators, missionaries and_ scien- 
tists have performed prodigies of re- 
search and devotion. Native gangs have 
cleared mile-wide strips through thou- 
sands of jungle acres to prevent the fly’s 
passage. Usually this work has been in 
vain; Zululand is about the only territory 
ever to be reclaimed. 

But success could bring great re- 
wards, including a new era of scientific 
agriculture in Africa. To the British, de- 
pendent on Argentina for beef and the 
Dominions for grain, tsetse fly and sleep- 
ing sickness research has been a matter 
of high state policy. 

Results at Last. Last week, London 
triumphantly announced success. F. H. S. 
Curd of Imperial Chemicals (who died 
Nov. 30 in a railway accident) and co- 
workers had developed a drug; antrycide, 
which is said to protect animals (but not 
men) against sleeping sickness. Imperial 
Chemicals plans to produce enough this 
year to treat 2 million animals by injec- 
tion. 

South African authorities are skep- 
tical, though antrycide has already been 
field-tested in the Sudan and elsewhere. 
But they agree that if it works as well as 
tests indicate, a new Africa will be born, 
a continental laboratory for scientific 
farming and for the development of farm 
produce for industry. 
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Glass Heat 


Radiant heating is as old as the sun. 
Its principle is known to anyone who 
has crossed from the shady to the sunny 
side of a street and felt instantly warmer 
even though the air temperature is the 
same on both sides. 

In recent years it has been used to 
heat homes in systems involving floor or 
ceiling electric wiring. But the newest 
application, radiant glass heat, is the one 
most likely to threaten the ordinary (con- 
vection) types of house-warming. 

The core of this system is a small, 
opaque glass panel (16 x 24 inches and 
154 inches thick) which is framed in 
steel (to be painted any desired color) 


and screwed to the wall, usually under a 
window. It costs about $45. The panel 
has two parts: a reflector plate and a 
front of almost unbreakable, tempered 
glass into which an aluminum alloy grid 
is fused, 

No Glow. When current passes 
through the grid, the glass, without 
changing appearance, throws out real 
radiant heat. Invisible infra-red rays pass 
through the air, striking directly the peo- 
ple and objects in the room. These, in 
turn, heat the air. Effects of the panels 
can be felt within three minutes after 
they are turned on. They reach capacity 
(300° F.) within 20 minutes, 

Big cause of waste in ordinary con- 
vection heaters is that they depend on 
heating the air, which then escapes 
through walls, doors and windows. Be- 
cause glass panels don’t depend on warm 
air they are faster and more efficient, 
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need not be kept running continuously. 
A test installation in New York showed 
they could heat an office by running only 
about half the time. 

ith individual thermostats it is also 
possible to have different temperatures 
in different rooms. A 16-by-14-foot room 
usually requires two panels, though some- 
times only one is used to provide auxil- 
iary heat. 

How Much? The cost of glass heat 
depends primarily, of course; on local 
electric rates and climate. The Continen- 
tal Radiant Glass Heat Corp.* says that 
if the electric rate is 2¢ a kilowatt hour, 
the cost of heating a whole house with 
glass panels is comparable to doing it 
with oil at 1244¢ a gallon. 





Larry Gordon 


Clean, radiant heat. The panel gets up to 300° but won’t blister skin. (SEE: Glass) 


The installation cost is considerably 
less than that for conventional heating 
systems. According to a Washington, D.C. 
dealer who sells all kinds, it runs about 
one-half that of an oil-hot-air system and 
one-third that of oil-hot-water. A com- 
plete glass panel job for a new six-room 
house, figuring one 1,000-watt panel to 
every 1,200 cubic feet of space to be 
heated, costs about $500, takes about a 
day to put in. Unless there is an adequate 
amount of 220-volt wiring, the cost is 
slightly more for a house already built. 

Dealers across the nation now have 
more orders than they can fill. Last week, 
the glass panels were leaving assembly 
lines at the rate of 1,000 a week. This, 
the manufacturers predict, very shortly 
will be boosted to 1,000. a day. 


_. *Holders of U.S. patent rights by agreement 
with a French firm which developed the glass dur- 
ing the war. 


Salmon-Skin Shoes .- 


Skin and bones, decided some West 
Coast fish canners, had no place in a 
can of fancy sea-food. Hence American 
women last week had the promise of a 
new kind of leather for their shoes and 
handbags. 

Pacific American Fisheries, Belling- 
ham, Wash., had experimented with re- 
moving skin and backbone from salmon 
before canning it. They found it made 
better-tasting canned salmon—but the 
amount of waste was a problem. 

Sea-Wear. So they removed the 
scales and treated the salmon skin. Re- 
sult: a leather which, says Pacific Ameri- 
can looks like lizard; is smooth, pliable 
and non-porous; can be dyed any color. 
Interested manufacturers, the company 
hopes, soon will be turning out salmon 
leather shoes, handbags and accessories. 
Prices will be high at first, but are ex- 
pected to come down as production in- 
creases. 


Barbers in the Kitchen 


The American housewife now is so 
accustomed to using ready-to-eat cereals 
in everything from meat loaf to pie crust 
that she may wonder if they ever were 
strictly breakfast-bowl fare. 

They were—25 years ago. That was 
before Mary I. Barber went to Battle 
Creek, Mich., and set up a home eco- 
nomics department and “new use” test 
kitchens at the Kellogg Co. 

Last week, after handing in her res- 
ignation, Mary Barber could look back 
on a career which included far more than 
promoting cereals. One of the first home 
economists to hold a job in industry, Miss 
Barber was also the first female expert 
food consultant to the U.S. Secretary of 
War. From 1941 to 1945, “on loan” by 
her company to her country, she toured 
Army camps, scrutinized menus, lent a 
sympathetic ear to G.I. chow gripes, and 
then wrote the official Army cook book. 
Singer Bing Crosby once saluted her as 
the only woman in history to have the 
job of “filling that ever-lovin’ stomach 
that an Army travels on.” There were also 
official honors, among them the citation 
for exceptional civilian service. 

Family Trait. But Mary Barber’s 
achievements are only part of what Bar- 
bers have done to help broaden the in- 
fluence of trained home economists. Sev- 
eral other important chapters are filled 
by the successes of her sister, Edith. 

A writer with a free-lance disposi- 
tion, Edith hasn’t confined herself to one 
employer, though her column, Food News 
and Reviews, has run for the last 20 years 
in the New York Sun and is now syndi- 
cated nationally. She has also written 
cook books. Last fall in New Orleans she 
was named the outstanding American 
food editor at the annual newspaper food 
editors’ conference. 

Fond of each other as the two sisters 
are, they claim no city could hold both 
of them. Certainly they are temperamen- 
tal opposites, Edith being outspoken and 
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aggressive, while Mary majors in wide- 
eyed, soft-answer diplomacy. 

The sisters grew up in Titusville, 
Pa., an oil boom town. Both studied home 
economics at Drexel Institute and both 
taught at Columbia University. Then each 
went her own way. 

Gourmets Gathering. Every 
Christmas they get together, in Battle 
Creek or New York, to entertain lonely 
newspaper and food writers. This year’s 
Christmas party was in Mary’s home. 
The guest list was small because, Edith 
explained, there are fewer “homeless peo- 
ple” in Battle Creek than in New York. 

One year the sisters so lost them- 
selves in pre-dinner chatting with their 
guests that they completely forgot about 
the turkey in the oven. It burned to a 
crisp. 

The guests, nevertheless, were served 
a handsomely-browned bird. The Barbers 
had dashed to a neighborhood delicates- 
sen, bought a roasted turkey and trans- 
ferred the stuffing from burned-bird to 
store-bird. Their unsuspecting friends ate 
on time and with gusto—then compli- 
mented the hostesses on the “Barber tech- 
nique” in the kitchen. 


Time to Refuel 


It is a rare individual or family that 
doesn’t feel a let-down after the Christ- 
mas and New Year holiday. But that’s 
good—if the time is properly used, ac- 
cording to Lawrence K. Frank who di- 
rects the Caroline Zachry Institute of 
Human Development in New York. Said 
he last week: 

“Perhaps what we need most of all 
is to accept leisure time and relaxation 
as positively as we accept doing things 
and going places. In our busy world the 
excitement of constant activity seems to 
produce tired, tense children and adults. 
The holiday slow-down is not necessarily 
‘wasted’ time; it is a time for psychologi- 
cal refueling. We tend to lose sight of 


the precious quality of now when we* 


rush too hard toward the future.” 





Cereal-seller. Mary’s recipe gets a taste- 
test by Edith (left). (SEE: Barbers) 
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MACHINE }- 


Wonderful Gift 
For Any Woman 


» FITS ANY MAKE SEWING 
MACHINE 


» EASILY ATTACHED IN SECONDS 
» ANYONE CAN DO IT 
» MONEY-BACK GUARANTY 


YOU GET Universal AC-DC 
motor, 7-speed foot con- 
trol rheostat, steel pulley, 
rubber belt, cord set, 
mounting bracket, simple 
instruction sheet. 


GIFT LAMP. Sewing ma- 






chine electric lamp valued 
at $2.75 given with every 
order at no extra charge. 
STATE MAKE of machine 
and if handwheel turns to 
you or away from you. 
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308 Canal Street + New York 13, N.Y. 
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matching earrings that are 
new the rage with fash- 
ionable women everywhere. It’s easy— 
fun—quick— profitable! Although you 
might pay over $7.50 for the finished 
set, our Complete home kit (with dainty 
yellow and white shells) and easy direc- 
tions is yours for the unbelievably low 
price of ONLY 89c. (Only tool needed 
is tweezers and cement—35c extra.) 


SEND NO MONEY. Just mai! name 
and address on @ penny postcard. 


On arrival pay P nanr ee 
C.0.D. postage. Save money! Send 
cash; we pay postage. Your money 
back if not delighted. 
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resistant, heavy yielder. Ideal for 


¥ table or canning. Send only 3c stamp 
today to cover postage for 125 seeds 


and I will include my Big New 
Seed, Plant and.Nursery Catalog. FREE 
R. H. SHUMWAY SEEDSMAN actor 1. 


Other Designs: 
Bachelor Button 65c 
Pink Water Lily 70c 


All three Kits, plus 
tweezers and cement 


ONLY $2.49 
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A Wonderful Buy 


$1.85 “Tiidor $2.25 


54”"x54" Lace-Nef 54”x72" 


TABLECLOTHS 


Modern filet design in popular egg-shell color. 
Finest 2-ply cotton; sturdily stitched hems; last 
throwgh many washings. Satisfaction or money 
refunded. Write today, stating sizes and 
quantities desired, with check or money order 
(no COD's), Shipped postpaid anywhere in USA. 


KING'S (Dept. A) 
Fall River, Mass. 
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Rat Race Results 


Last spring the Department of Inte- 
rioy declared war on rats to help along 
the President’s Emergency Food Conser- 
vation Program (PATHFINDER, May 19, 
1948). It sent out four million pieces of 
literature asking people to help destroy 
the animals which cost the U.S. $2 billion 
a year, 200 million bushels of grain. 

As 1948 ended, Interior officials 
summed up results of the $160,000 cam- 
paign: 831,988 private premises had been 
de-ratted, twice as many as in the previous 
year; of 631 cities that participated, 62% 
had passed new rat-control measures; 
many also rat-proofed city property or im- 
proved garbage and sewage disposal. 


The Starling Menace 


Unblinking white owls stared from a 
building on Cincinnati’s Vine street last 
week. In the shoe store fronting the side- 
walk beneath, the owner. was jubilant. 
Starlings, clustering like flies on fire 
escapes and ledges of the building, had 
been scaring his customers away. The new 
metal owls had scared away the starlings. 

Other places weren’t so lucky. Star- 
lings were a chronic headache in big 
cities like Baltimore, Philadelphia, and 
Cleveland. Last year Albany, N.Y., spent 
$25,000 putting spikes around the state 
capitol—getting*rid of starlings, but lur- 
ing pigeons instead. Washington, D.C., 


where ornate Government buildings make 
fine roosts, even resorted to slingshots and 
considered “birth control” (feeding oil, 
which ruins’ eggs, to nesting mothers). 
Starlings, originally European birds, 
first were brought to New York City in 
1890 by a bird-lover who thought they 





Kain, Cincinnati Enquirer 
Bird bonanza. Customers didn’t like it. 
(SEE: The Starling Menace) 
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And, Believe Me, 
I'm Grateful to 
BELTONE 


Learn what modern science 
is doing to solve problems 
of hearing loss for people 
cruelly handicapped. New, tiny, electronic 
device gives new hope. Precision fitted to 
hearing loss. Send coupon today! 


Beltore — 


One-Unit Hearing Aid 


Beltone Hearing Aid Co., Dept. PT-1-12 


J 1450 W. 19th Street, Chicago 8, Ilinois t 


i Please send me FREE booklet of interest- 1 
ing new facts about DEAFNESS AND 
§ HOW TO OVERCOME IT. 


Le 
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Sensational Savit 


’et GABARDINE «.°:::.. 
W's Reduced to $ 95 | 


Genuine virgin wool and fine-spun rayon 
blended. Twill weave resists wrinkles, holds 
crease, gives amazing wear. Expert fashion 
tailored for perfect fit. Zipper front. Roomy pockets. - , 
Blue, Tan, Sand, Light or Dark Brown, Blue-Gray. Go 7 
WAIST: 28-38 pleated or 28-50 plain. 
with name, waist size, Ist and 

Send Only 5] 2nd color selection. Pay post- F R EF 
man balance plus small postage. Or send entire parks abe y~ 


amount and save postage. Your money back with- | material. 
in 10 days if not pleased. Order TODAY! 


















LINCOLN TAILORS Dept. 1-20 Lincoln, Nebr. 





LEARN AT HOME THIS MONEY SAVING WAY 


Simple as A-B-C. Your lessons consist of real selections. 
instead of tiresome exercises. You read real notes—no 
‘*numbers’’ or trick music. Some of our 850,000 students 
are band LEADERS. Everything is in print and pictures 
First you are told what to do. Then a picture shows you 
how. Soon you are playing popular music. Mail coupon 
for our illustrated Free Book and Print 


and Picture Sample. Mention your fa- 
vorite instrument. U. S$. School of Music, ia aa: 
1061 Grunswick Bidg., N. ¥. 10, WN. Y. 

(Sist Anniversary) 31010) ua! 
— —— ee 


U. S. Schoo! of Music, 1061 Brunswick Bidg., N.Y.10, N.Y. 
Please send me Free Booklet and Print and Picture 
Sample. I would like & play (Name Instrument). 



































Don’t take chances 
with 


acid 
indigestion 


TUMS 


wherever you go! 





Whenever you travel — by 
car, by plane, by bus, by 
train—buy Tums first! Tums 
relieve acid indigestion and 
heartburn almost instantly. 
You feel better fast! With 
Tums, nothing to mix or stir. 
And Tums contain no bak- 
ing soda (bicarbonate). So, 
no danger of overalkalizing, 
no acid rebound. Travel in 
comfort. Travel with Tums! 
Night and day, at home or 
away, always carry TUMS. 
Quick relief for acid indi- 
gestion. 


To feel better, 
try one or two TUMS 
after breakfast. 


for the tummy 


TUMS are antacid, not a laxative. Fora laxative, 
use mild, dependable, all-vegetable NR Tablets 
(Nature's Remedy). 


@ 


Grow New Giant 


ASPBERRIES 


large as a | Nickel 





NEW MORRISON, Giant of the Black Raspberry tanta head 
and shoulders above other standard ern ro Says, 
*Durin; one of the most oersous, spring its in Seer 


MORR RASPBERRY uced a heavy crop of fine berries— 
while — sty standard varieties me this aention’ went an baal seedy and 
almost a failure.’’ Read all about them in our free cata) talog full of 
bargains in plants, trees, shrubs, etc. Write today. 


Ackerman Nurseries, 5080 Lake St., Bridgman, Mich. 


Now Many Wear 


FALSE TEETH 
With More Comfort 


FASTEETH,. a pleasant alkaline (non- 
acid) powder holds false teeth more firmly. 
To eat and talk in more comfort, just sprinkle 
a little FASTEETH on your plates. No 
gummy, gooey, pasty taste or feeling. Checks 
“plate odor’ (denture breath). Get FAS- 





TEETH at any drug store. 














WANTED 


MAN WITH CAR 


No Time Like 
Now to Get In 
McNessBusiness 


It’s no trick to make 
good money when you 
use yer ro Pa a eg ge 
on neels armers buy eve! ng 
ghey. can from McNess Men because Use Your 
ess Products are tops in quality, 
represent extra values. Attractive busi- CA R 
ness-getting prizes and premiums; . 
money-saving deals to customers make to R aise 
selling McNess daily necessities a snap. Yo ur 


We Supply Capital— Start New! 
There's no better work anywhere. Pays p AY 
well, permanent, need no experience to 
money Gost doy: 
rite at once for MeN ess Dealer k. It's ah 
Tells all — no obligation. 


start, and we su ply cones to help you 
THE McNESS CO., 742 Adams St, Freeport, i 


et. started quic pesia a makin: 
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Get a 25c¢ box today. 


would chase out English sparrows. (As it 
turned out, they got along fine with the 
sparrows, chased out the song-birds in- 
stead.) From New York’s Central Park 
they spread across the country. Now 
they’ve begun to appear in Pacific Coast 
states. 

Mass Meetings. Chief cause of star- 
lings’ unpopularity is their affinity for 
other starlings. They congregate—hugely 
and noisily. They don’t spread unobtru- 
sively through an orchard; they devastate 
one tree. Their big, bickering groups, 
spattering ledges, chimneys and electric 
signs with their droppings, boost main- 
tenance costs and depress real estate 
values. Moreover, when they pick a spot 
it’s pretty well stuck with them. New 
York City flocks, for instance, dine daily 
on Long Island. A Smithsonian Institu- 
tion scientist once trailed Washington 
starlings to feeding grounds 50 miles 
away—and back again. 

Mixed Evil? Years ago the U.S. 
Fish & Wildlife Service turned over the 
fight to the cities. It won’t recommend 
wholesale slaughter of the black yellow- 
billed birds, either. Starlings eat a lot, 
and are among the most effective enemies 
of harmful insects, particularly the grass- 
hopper. One bird expert even scoffs at the 
charge that they destroy food crops. They 
eat only half as many cherries as robins 
do, he says—and only a fraction of the 
corn they’re blamed for. 


Earth-Bubble 


Henry Huppenthal watched a strange 
thing happening to his farm, near Cedar 
Lake, Indiana. Instead of crops, one area 
seemed to, be producing soil—spewing it 
up in a black, moist blister. 

In time this blister spread across 
half an acre, stood 12 or 14 feet high. It 
was too wet to grow crops, too expensive 
to drain. Huppenthal left it alone and 
farmed around it. This winter a city-bred 
reporter discovered this “phenomenon.” 
So did the news services. 

Mystery Ground. Last week Hup- 
penthal and his hummock were caught in 
an unwelcome flood of publicity. While 
his father tried to cope with the letters 
and phone calls, Huppenthal answered 
questions and awaited the explanation of 
a Butler University (Indianapolis) geolo- 
gist who had bored down 18 feet through 
the muck, taking samples at one-foot lev- 
els. Purdue University, spurred by in- 
quiries, had already made a soil report. 
This swollen land, its experts said, was 
70% water, the rest lime, decaying vege- 
tation, and soil. Source of the pressure 
pushing it up: underground springs. 

John Layden, of the local soil con- 
servation service, was mildly surprised at 
all the fuss. “Such outcroppings are un- 
common,” he said, “but we have perhaps 
two dozen in this general area.” He sug- 
gested planting them as wildlife pre- 
serves. 

Huppenthal had no such plan. Land 
fringing the bulge was yielding 25-30 
more bushels of corn per acre than the 
rest of his farm. He liked it the way it 
was. 


Edueation 


Share-the-Book Plan 


In Arizona last week the dream of 
many a U.S. youngster had come true: 
a real, fool-proof excuse for getting to- 
gether with the neighbor kids to do that 
hated homework. Reason: Arizona 
schools, generally considered among the 
best in the nation, were short of school 
books—so short that some grades were 
entirely out of some texts. For home- 
work, pupils had to meet in groups. 

At Phoenix, the state department of 
public instruction shamefacedly admitted 
it had asked the legislature for too little 
money—roughly, only $1 per pupil in- 
stead of the $3.50 most Western states 
spend. The next legislature will be asked 
for nearly four times as much. 


Child’s World 


To the neighborhood kids it came 
as quite a shock last fortnight when Joe, 
14, and Vincent, 15, took to the radio 
and television to tell the world why they 
played hookey. 

With Joe and Vincent were a half 
dozen of their pals. None had spent 
many days in school during the past 
three years. They were not only willing 
to spill the story, but eager—under the 
sympathetic guidance of educational 
counselor Helen Parkhurst—to tell all. 

Joe is the son of immigrant parents. 
His English was only fair, but he knew 
what he wanted to say: “School was so 
dull. Teacher—she would write things 
on blackboard. Then she say: ‘Get note- 
book and write it down.’ She never ex- 
plain what she write on board. I don’t 
like school, so I put up my hand, and I 
get pass to go to the toilet, then I walk 
out the front entrance.” 

Miss Parkhurst: “Then where do 
you go?” 

Joe: “Oh, I go to the park, shoot 
dice; sometimes, I go movies.” 

“But where do you get the money? 
Doesn’t shooting dice take money?” 

“Well, you see it’s this way. My 
mother gives us 35¢ for lunch. Some- 
times I double that in a dice game. If I 
lose, I go without lunch.” - 

“But don’t you have to have excuses 
to get out of classes?” 

“Oh, sure. We write notes, sign our 
mother’s name—say we're sick. Lots of 
excuses.” 

Clay Modeling. Vincent, 15, had a 
special complaint against the school sys- 
tem: “We don’t play hookey just for 
nothing. We have reasons ... I tell the 
teacher I want to take up typing. I like 
typing. She say: ‘No. Typing class is 
full.’ So I like clay modeling. I made 
an elephant, clay modeling. I made a 
man’s head. But then they won’t let me 
make something different. I don’t like 
that. I go to the park.” 

Miss Parkhurst: “But would you go 
to school if you could take a typing 
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course—if you could make different 
things in your clay modeling class?” 

“Of course. I would be there every 
day. I would sometimes be there after 
school. It isn’t that we kids don’t want 
to learn. We do. But we get bored— 
deing the same things over again.” 

Transcriptions. To WJZ’s tele- 
vision audience, and the American Broad- 
casting Co. network’s listeners, the 
weekly programs Child’s World raises 
more questions than it answers. But evi- 
dence piled up last week that educational 
institutions in all corners of the U, S. 
were trying to get the answers. At Yale’s 
School of Education, the University of 
Southern California, the University of 
Illinois, Arizona State Teachers College 
and more than a hundred similar teacher- 
training units, transcriptions of Child’s 
World broadcasts were being studied 
with meticulous care. Boards of educa- 
tion in many towns were also using them. 

Here, for the first time, was a wealth 
of material on the child’s own response 
to life in and out of school. Each disk 
covers a different phase of a child’s life. 
Thursday (10-10:30 p.m. °EST) it goes 
out over the ABC radio network; Tues- 
days (7-7:30 p.m. EST) over WJZ tele- 
vision. Guiding spirit is Helen Parkhurst, 
for two decades head of New York’s 
private, ultra-modern Dalton School. 

Hidden Wires. Shows are unre- 
hearsed. For the radio program, the 
youngsters gather by a railing in the liv- 
ing room of Miss Parkhurst’s Manhattan 
apartment. All engineering equipment is 
hidden in the kitchen, to encourage the 
kids to be themselves. 

Already the program is stimulating 
reforms. New York City schools’ absen- 
teeism rate—17.7%—is getting an in- 
vestigation to see if the true rate is not 
closer to 27%; delinquent boys are get- 
ting grown-up sponsors to take an in- 
terest in them. Trained eyes and ears in 
the teaching profession from coast to 
coast are reporting on something new 
each week in that mosf fascinating of 


all fields, the child’s world. 





Parkhurst & kids. A cross-section of 
young life. (SEE: Child’s World) 
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(—F PETER PAIN CLUBS YOU WITH 


@ HURRY-—rub in Ben-Gay for fast, soothing, gently warming 
relief! Insist on genuine Ben-Gay, the original Baume Analgé- 
sique. Ben-Gay contains up to 21/2 times more methy] salicyl- 
ate and menthol—two pain-relieving agents known to every 
doctor—than five other widely offered rub-ins. Ben-Gay acts 
fast where you hurt. 


Also for Pain due to COLDS, MUSCLE ACHE, and STRAINS. 
Ask for Mild Ben-Gay for Children. 





EARN 


sauPlE HCARBURETOR TOO RICH 


SHOWING FABRICS agg MAKES MOTORIST TOO POOR 


Write me d I'll send you this big pac Car owners who are wasting money and not 
pave fabrics and etyle presentation getting proper gas mileage due to over -rich 
ABSOLUTELY FREE, You'll gor- 


mixtures will be pleased to learn how to 
goon s, newest style dresses —lovely 


save gasoline by Vacu-Mating over-rich 
ingerie—husiery, men’sshirts and mixtures. The VACU-MATIC fits all cars 
socks—all at LOW PRICES. 


trucks and tractors. It is automatic and 
Take orders from friends : 


perates on the supercharge principle. 
poke monet in epare time. Easily installed in a few minutes. 

GET FREE SAMPLES! Big Profits! Send 

Send nomoney for this big-profit SALESMEN WANTED! nota coe darees 

{noel sample rics .It’syours 

free. Rosh name, address now, to get yours for introducing. 


FITS ALL CARS on penny postcard for free particulars and how 
THE MELVILLE CO., Dept. 4948, CINCINNATI 3, OHIO | vacu-mMATIC CO., 7617-1452 W. State St., Wauwatess, Wis. 


Troubled with 
DEAFNESS? 


—then you'll be thrilled with the new revolutionary Zenith 
“75” Radionic Hearing Aid.t You can order it by mail with- 
out risking a penny. Let a 10-Day Trial* at home, at church, 
at business prove it’s the finest hearing aid you can buy 
regardless of price. Saves you over $100.00. 


HEAR BETTER OR PAY NOTHING 


Light, compact single unit. Costs less than a cent an hour 
for battery consumption. Comes ready to wear. Accepted by 
the Council on Physical Medicine, American Medical Asso- 
ciation. Send postcard now (no obligation) for full particu- 
lars telling how tens of thousands of hard-of-hearing men, 
women and children have found new joy and happiness 
with this amazing new hearing aid. 


*This Trial offer available on direct sales by Zenith Radio Corporation or 
its subsidiaries. 


MONEY 
























Look only to your 
doctor for advice on 
your ears and hearing ! 
Moin & 








ENITH 


CORPORATION 
HEARING AID DIVISION 


Dept. P139, 5801 W. Dickens Avenue 
Chicago 39, iMinois t® 


Makers of the World-Famous Zenith Radios. Leaders in Radionics Exclusively for Over 30 Years. 
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BURGESS 


AMAZING INVENTION. 
style housecleaning mess and muse 
rage—no sticky ‘“‘dough'’—no red ewollen hands. 
more dangerous etepladders. Literally erases dirt like 
magic from walle, ceilings, window shades, upholstered fur- 
niture, ete. Ende drudgery! SAVES REDECORATING! 


SAMPLES FOR AGENTS “«0':. 0% sot Je: 
send name at once. A Reie? ostal wp < do, 


Se er eee Deere oon, Se Ser See, ew Cone. your name. KRISTEE 





Bar Street, AKRON, OHIO. 






Lim “7 EXPERT )\eetieecte | 


Executive Accountants and C. P. A's earn $3,000 to $10,000 a year. 
Thousands of firms need them. We train you thoroly at home in spare 
time for C. P. A’s examinations or executive accounting positions. 

Eyoviogs experiences unnecessary. Personal training under supervision 
of staff of Placement counsel and he p. Write for free 
book, “‘Accountancy, the Profession That Pays.’’ 


LASALLE Extension University, 417 So. Dearborn St. 
A Correspondence Institution Dept. 1393-H, Chicago 5, Ill. 
















Here's a Profitable 
BUSINESS FREE 


MONEV MAKING OPPORTUNITY FOR YOU 
WITHOUT INVESTMENT 7 


No experience needed to act as our Local Desler for 
pan yy ab oe business concern @ 


Every 
Sapet Aes germents soles 
oon Easy, pleasant mo Gao takes aaah cath commrnona 
year. Wo supply al Sales Eagsipmeet FREE. Write “ut 
GEO. MASTER GARMENT CO., Dept. 316 


eee Feet 


ARCH SUPPORTS 
Write for Free 
: Booklet 


“FOOT 
FACTS” 





HEEFNER ARCH SUPPORT CO., 176 Logan Bldg., Salem, Virginia 


NEW FAST-ACTION RUB 
RELIEVES THE MISERIES 
of Chest Colds ¢ Sore Throat 
Coughs * Aches and Pains 


New fast-action Antiphlogistine Rub A-535 
starts relieving discomforts of chest colds 
and muscular aches and pains the moment it 
is rubbed in...and it rubs in fast. Almost at 
once you feel warm. comforting relief as the 
pain-relieving medications take hold. 

In a national survey, 8 out of 10 families 
wrote that Rub A-535 was better than any 


rubs, liniments or balms 


formerly used. Greaseless, 
A-535 






won’t stain clothes. 


ANTIPHLOGISTINE 


AT ALL DRUGSTORES 
GET IT TODAY. 
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Radio-TV 





Crime in Your Parlor 


A shoplifter with $16 worth of stolen 
goods scurried out of the Hub depart- 
ment store in Baltimore last month. No 
one saw him except a policeman, who 
gave chase—and several hundred tele- 
vision viewers. From their homes, they 
watched while the policeman nabbed the 
thief and hauled him away. 

It was no pre-staged act, nor had 
WMAR-TV cameraman Ed Haller been 
tipped off by the underworld. A month 
earlier, WMAR-TV officials had decided 
to experiment with the “test pattern,” a 
geometric figure of lines and circles aired 
by TV stations when they have no pro- 
grams on. It’s used by service men when 
installing and repairing sets. 

Pot Luck. This, thought WMAR- 
TV, made pretty dull watching. So 
Haller tried perching his TV camera on 
a building ledge over a busy downtown 
corner. Viewers thus could windowshop 
at the Hub, watch the pretty girls stroll 
down the street. The cop-and-robber epi- 
sode was the first real excitement. Set 
owners were watching’ for more. 


TV: Biggest Milestone 


A month ago in Pittsburgh, propri- 
etor Mickey Shermer carefully adjusted 
the knobs on the television set in his 
saloon. Customers stared at the blank 
screen curiously. “We might pick up a 
test pattern,” he announced. Then he 
explained: Though Pittsburgh had no 
TV station, by freaks in the air-waves 
he could sometimes pick up broadcasts 
from as far away as Buffalo. 

This week, Shermer, without benefit 
of freaks, could tune in programs from 
Boston, New York, Chicago, and 10 other 
cities. Television had come to Pittsburgh 
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Video channels. Through Pittsburgh, 


two nets became one. 


at video’s most important moment to 
date: the coupling of the East and Mid- 
west networks. 


The long-awaited coaxial cable link 
was made from Philadelphia through 


Pittsburgh to Cleveland. DuMont man- 
aged to get its Pittsburgh station, WDTV, 
on the air the same day. 

Eager Pittsburghers had already 
bought 2,000 sets. On Jan. 11, from 
Pittsburgh’s Syria Mosque, they would 
see their first locally-produced show. At 
9:30 p.m. EST they could also pick up 
the first joint East-Midwest program. 
The linkage would tie together by coaxial 
cable and microwave relay Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Balti- 
more, Washington and Richmond, in the 
East, and Chicago, Cleveland, Toledo, 
Detroit, St. Louis, Buffalo and Milwaukee 
in the Midwest. 

Time Troubles. For the inaugural 
program, the four networks, ABC, CBS, 
NBC, and DuMont, (and New York in- 
dependent station WPIX) had pooled 
their resources. But the pool was only 
an opening night arrangement. Though 
the East and Midwest had been linked, 
the link was weak—one solitary coaxial 
cable, enough to carry only one program. 
Weeks before the American Telephone & 


Telegraph Co. finished the cable, argu- 
ments had begun over which network 


was to use it when. 

NBC wanted it for such programs as 
Milton Berle’s popular variety show, 
Texaco Star Theater; CBS for its Toast 
of the Town; ABC for Gay Nineties 
Revue. Disappointingly for Midwest 
viewers (and the networks), some of 
these programs overlapped in time. 

Bargaining got so bitter that AT&T 
finally was asked to parcel the time out. 
But to soothe disgruntled telecasters, 
AT&T promised to rush other cables into 
service, probably two more by June. 

With all its limitations, the linkage 
was the biggest step in TV since its in- 
vention. The next step—probably by 1952 
—would be the coast-to-coast hookup. 





Pathfinder 
Milestone ) 


(SEE: 
PATHFINDER 





Books 


Cloak & Dagger 


Fifty centuries ago, King Thutmosis 
III of Egypt sewed 200 soldiers into bags 
and smuggled them as flour into a be- 
sieged city. All unknowing, the king was 
initiating something which has harassed 
governments ever since—espionage. 

In a new anthology, Three Thousand 
Years of Espionage (Prentice-Hall, New 
York: $3), Kurt Singer has collected 
stories on spies and spying from Biblical 
times, when Rahab the harlot betrayed 
Jericho, down to the present. 

It includes the story of Alfred the 
Great’s penetration into the camp of his 
mortal enemy disguised as a minstrel, a 
tribute to Ghengis Khan’s excellent spy- 
ing and propaganda machine, a rehash- 
ing of the Benedict Arnold tale. It de- 
bunks Mata Hari. She was neither a 
beautiful nor a particularly useful spy, 
nor were hér celebrated amours often 
prompted by patriotism. The Germans 
eventually betrayed her and she died be- 
fore a French firing squad in 1917. 

Small Profit. Possibly the most 
amazing fact in the book: For his report 
to Russia on atomic research in America 
and Canada, Dr. Allan Nunn May, mem- 
ber of the Canadian spy ring, was paid 
only $200. 

Funniest spy story: Al Newman’s 
Britain’s Favorite Spy. This luckless in- 
dividual was a Spaniard who came, pos- 
ing as a student of the Boy Scout move- 
ment, to England in the blackest days of 
World War II. The British Secret Serv- 
ice, knowing he was a spy, kept him so 
surrounded with ackack batteries, Spit: 
fires and armored columns (in all three 
cases, the only ones they had) that he re- 
ported to Berlin: “England is an armed 
camp. Invasion would be disastrous.” 





Brown Brothers 
Mata Hari. Spying was a sideline. (SEE: 
Cloak & Dagger) 
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The DOWBLE Distress of 


CONSTIPATION 
Needs DOUBLE-ACTION Relief! 













Ever notice? Constipation often 
upsets both—bowel action and your 
stomach. You’re not only sluggish, 
logy, depressed . . . your stomach 
feels sour and gassy, too. To ease 
both discomforts you need the 
double-action relief of Dr. Caldwell’s 
Senna Laxative. 


DR. CALDWELL’S SPEEDS RELIEF 2 WAYS 


] It relieves constipation thoroughly, 

pleasantly—without griping. Con- 
tains gentle laxative Senna, medically 
approved even for children. 


Its carminative action helps relieve 
that sour, gassy, upset stomach dis- 
comfort. 


Pleasant — Gentle — Thorough 


Feel right overnight— Take Dr. Caldwell’s 
and get double relief. Famous over 50 years. 
Even finicky children love it. At all drug 
counters. 


DR. CALDWELL’S 


Senna Laxative contained in Syrup Pepsin 


Gentle DOUBLE-ACTION Laxative 


INVENTORS 


Learn how to protect your invention. ““Patent Guide’ 
—— information on patent protection and pro- 
cedure “Record of Invention’’ form will be 


maps = ele 7 you upon request—without obligation. 
Write for \ VS ty 0 A. O'BRIEN & HARVEY 

handy ooingitaced Patent Attorneys 
rate folder ao Ve wm? & ST. CHARLES Phe ee none 


ie "ALADDIN °1396 "in" 


ROOM 
HOW TO BEAT 
THE BUILDING GAME 


The Aladdin Readi-Cut System of construc- 
tion enables you to save 18% lumber waste 
and up to 30% labor costs, and guarantees you 
will receive the highest quality lumber and a 
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where, all in one shipment. 


65 DESIGNS TO CHOOSE FROM—HERE’S WHAT YOu GET 


You get all the lumber cut to fit by fast machinery pro- 
duction line methods—marked and numbered, ready to 
erect practically without the use of a saw; also siding, 
flooring, trim, all millwork, doors, windows, glass, hard- 
ware, nails, roofing, paint and complete drawings with 
instructions. During the past 40 years many Aladdin 
home buyers have erected their own homes. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY $5%2.75.F0" 
THE ALADDIN CO. 


BAY CITY, 

MICHIGAN 
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PLASTI- 4 NER 
| ae 







4 
Makes False Teeth Fit 
For the Life of Your Plates 


If your plates are loose and slip or hurt, use thig 
amazing, pliable, non-porous strip to refit them 
yourself, for instant and permanent comfort. 
It’s easy. Just lay the strip on your upper plate 
or lower plate, then bite and it molds per- 
fectly. Hardens for lasting fit and comfort. Helps 
stop the embarrassment of slipping, rocking plates 
or the misery of sore gums. Eat anything and talk 
freely without fear your teeth will loosen. Ends 
forever the mess and bother of temporary ap- 
plications that last only a few hours or months. 


Easy to Re-Fit and Tighten False Teeth 
PLASTI-LINER is tasteless and odorless. Won’t 
injure your plate. Guaranteed to give satisfac- 
tion or your money back. Removable as per direc- 
tions. Users say: “‘Until I used Plasti-Liner I] 
used several] kinds of liners without success. Now 
I can eat anything.” H. H. M. “My plates are 
now better fitting than new.” E. H. C. 
SEND NO MONEY: Just order a $2.25 package 
* of PLASTI- LINER to reline 
both upper and lower plates, or $1.25 to reline one plate. De- 
posit money with your postman when he delivers. Or send 


the money now, and save C.O.D. charges. Generous sam- 
ple of special plate cleaner supplied free. 


PLASTI-LINER CO., Dept. 18-E, Buffalo 15, N.Y. 


DRESS forYOU 


FOR ORDERING 3! 


Thrilling new plan! Your choice of gorgeous n: 
dress in car fe: vorite style, size and color GIVEN 
te you for 7 sending orders for only 3 dresses for 
r friends or family. Write for style presentation show- 
scores of latest fashions with actual sample fabrics. 
No ee You can get complete wardrobe and earn 
ip to $22 a week in spare time—easy/ Write now! 


HARFORD. F FROCKS, Dept. W-9043, Cincinnati 25, Ohio 





oy ete Zu Q 


Send $2.00 for — cial 
ofter, 4 different varieties. Seacs 
anteed. FREE booklet on ‘Care 


of Roses”. 


McCLUNG BROS. ROSE GARDENS 
TYLER, TEXAS 





ented lock-stitch F 

sewing awl complete 

with needles, waxed thread 

and direction folder. Hundred 

uses — sewing, repairing leather 
goods, canvas, belting, harness, sad- 
dies, gun cases, awnings, golf bags. Extra needles 
and thread available. Money back guarantee. Send 
currency, check, or money order. 

Yates Mfg. Co., 611-G Main St., Lake Geneva, Wis, 


PRINT YOUR OWN 
POST CARDS 


- OSuretr 


| Bee results in sales, inquiries ond con- « 
tacts ... saves time and mone s 
to use GEM STENCIL DUPLICATOR is is 
& ideal for Advertising, Announcements, Notices, 
Labels, Forms, Price Lists —~hundreds of uses for 
every type of business and organization. 
Comes complete with all supplies, instructions 
and 60-page Book of Ideas. 
FREE TRIAL OFFER: Try it before you 
buy it! Write and a GEM OUTFIT will ~ 





















$7.50 or return the GEM, no questions ask 





2 BOND EQUIPMENT CO. « Dept. 127 
6 
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sent you postpaid. After 10 days, send ony a 
4s The GEM must sell itself; you be the judge. 4 


633 Enright « St. Louis 5, Mo. 


Movies 


New Deal for “Indies’”’ 


A Hollywood trust-busting decision 
by the U.S. Supreme Court is expected in 
1949, forcing the major movie companies 
to divorce their theater chains. If it 
comes, a long-simmering feud between the 
two biggest groups of U.S. movie produc- 
ers may boil up into open war. 

Last fortnight one group, the Society 
of Independent Motion Picture Produc- 
ers, got ready for the fight by appointing 
a new “general.” He was Ellis Arnall, 
ex-governor of Georgia who learned giant- 
jousting in a spectacular fight against the 
nation’s top railroads. 

The first day on his new $25,000-a- 
year job, Arnall let loose a belligerent 
blast at SIMPP’s arch rival, the Motion 
Picture Association of America which 
represents the big motion picture produc- 
ers who control most first-run theaters. 
Challenging MPAA boss, Eric Johnston, 
to a radio debate to air the points of dif- 

ference between the independents and the 
| major film companies, Arnall said: 

Tied Up. “The people don’t know 
why motion pictures do not maintain high 
quality. I intend to tell them it is because 
of [major companies’] restrictive prac- 
tices, ... The problem is that good mer- 
chandise can’t find enough picture houses. 
. . . Theater monopolies are preventing 
the marketing of fine pictures.” 


This Year’s Best 


Public reaction to the screen fare 
Hollywood offered in 1948 was something 
less than sensational. Most moviemakers 
blamed television for the boxoffice chill. 
Others thought it might be due to the bad 
moral odor caused by actors’ escapades. 

But with unusual candor, some film- 
makers admitted poor quality pictures 
were the major cause of Hollywood’s 
growing problems. And critics, faced with 
the New Year’s chore of choosing the “10 
best films” of the year, were hard pressed 
to find 10 worth choosing. 

Thus PATHFINDER’s own list of 
“bests,” which follows, necessarily in- 
cludes some movies which were enter- 
| taining but far from outstanding: 

Treasure of the Sierra Madre 
(Warner Bros.). A kind of muscular 
morality play expertly acted by Walter 
Huston, Humphrey Bogart and Alfonso 
Bedoya. Author-director John Huston 
presented the unusual with this study of 
frustration and futility. 

A Double Life (Universal-Interna- 
tional). Ronald Colman in a pathologi- 
| cal thriller gave a performance good 
enough to win his first Oscar.* 
Gentleman’s Agreement (20th 
| Century-Fox). An important film because 
it attempted to crystallize the problem of 
anti-Semitism. It won many honors, in- 
<luding the Academy Award.* 











SEND NO MONEY ~ FREE TRIAL OFFER | 


*Awarded for the year 1947, though the film 
was released nationally in 1948. 


I Remember Mama (RKO). A 
tender, universally-appealing movie about 
a Norwegian-American family. Irene 
Dunne made a nearly-perfect “Mama.” 

Sitting Pretty (20th Century-Fox). 
Clifton Webb’s sophisticated clowning as 
a male baby-sitter made this a really 
funny film. 

The Emperor Waltz (Para- 
mount). In the tradition of Ernst Lu- 
bitsch,- Bing Crosby and Joan Fontaine 
danced and sang through a light-hearted 
bit of froth. 


The Search (MGM). The year’s 


most neglected picture eloquently por- 





. .. and the slick humor of A Foreign 
Affair. (SEE: This Year’s Best) 


PATHFINDER 


FOR 


Free Gift your Canary 


From Max Geisler - National, eet 





Max Geisler 


*Hear him ring it as he eats! 


Accept this Health-Toy TODAY, as a free 
gift—from Max Geisler. 60 years experience 
as bird expert taught him that only happy 
birds are good singers. FUN BELL is thickly- 
coated with Geisler’s Balanced Diet Seed. 
Hang it in cage. It’s fun... and good for 
your bird. FREE while supply lasts. No obli- 
gation! Write NOW! 

Own a Geisler ‘‘Living Music Box’’ Canary 
guaranteed Melodic singers. Write for prices 
today. 





ON SALE 
in blue & 
yetl-tow 
packages at 
- ee « 
DRUG, 
SBEePT. 
and 1 

STORES. 


MAX GEISLER BIRD COMPANY, Dept. P-1 
50 Cooper Sq. New York City, N.Y. or 
113 N. 16th St., Omaha, Nebraska 










Watch makers in great demand. Train step- 
| by-step, under experts. We furnish tools. No 


interference with present job. Opportunity to 
get in business for yourself. 10 easy lessons. 
Low cost. Send for FREE book today. 


WATCH REPAIRING °°?! CEB 2570, c1s100 av 
travel motion, 


TRAVEL sxiresen 
NAUSEA <3, 


Used successfully over 
a third of 2 century SEASICK 
on LAND and SEA... 





caused by 







THE WORLD OVER 





FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental plates 
so much firmer and snugger that one can eat and talk 
with greater comfort and security; in many cases almost 
as well as with natural teeth. Klutch lessens the 
constant fear of a dropping, rocking, chafing plate. 25c 
and 50c at druggists. ... If your druggist hasn't it, 
don’t waste money on substitutes, but send us 10c 
and we will mail you a generous trial box. © I.P. Inc. 


KLUTCH CO., Box 4902-A, ELMIRA, N. Y. 


OOTHACHE 7 


Quick relief with Dent's. Use Dent's Tooth Gum 
or Dent's Tooth Drops for cavity toothoches. 
Use Dent's Dental Poultice for pain or sore- 
ness in gums or teeth. At all drug stores. 








Ss oO 
"Since 1888" 
ifelehi:meitl.| 
ifelehi- me) le) 23 
DENTAL POULTICE 


DENT’S 





With 600 Ft. Cord. Make par Ee me oI 






—slips — bras — panties — lampshades — 
y —slip covers, etc. FREE —~ 
65 patterns. Check or Money Order. 
$1 5-95, or 4) Chute $8.95 
Sq. it €.0.D. $1.00 Depesit with order 
Yds. HOWLEY - GRAHAM, 1228 Land Title Bidg., 


Broad & Chestnut Sts., Dept. 29 Philadelphia 10, Pa. 


Beware Coughs 


From Common Colds 
That HANG ON 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because 
it goes right to the seat of the trouble 
to help loosen and expel germ laden 

hlegm and aid nature to soothe and 
-~ raw, tender, inflamed bronchial 
mucous membranes. Tell your druggist 
to sell you*a bottle of Creomulsion 
with the understanding you must like 
the way it quickly allays the ee h 
or you are to have your money b 


CREOMULSION 


For Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 
JANUARY 12, 1949 





| efforts. 


trayed the pathos and problems of Eu- | 
rope’s homeless youngsters. The fine cast, 
recruited for the most part on the Conti- 
nent where it was made, introduced | 
America’s newest heartthrob, Montgom- | 
ery Clift. 

A Foreign Affair (Paramount). 
An artful, sharply satirical rewrite of 
Ninotchka. Marlene Dietrich stole the 
show from an excellent cast that in- 
cluded Jean Arthur and John Lund. 

Johnny Belinda (Warner Bros.). 
In the season’s most eloquent tear-jerker, 
Jane Wyman as the deaf mute heroine 
made her bid for “best actress” of 1948. 

Hamlet (Universal - International). 
Again Sir Laurence Olivier proved his | 
superior artistry in his version of Shake- | 
speare’s melancholy Dane. 





Disney Confection 


So Dear to My Heart (Walt Dis- 
ney-RKO) should prove to be-one of | 
Disney’s most popular full-length film 
It is sweetly sentimental, pret- 
tily Technicolored. Like most of the 
master’s recent efforts, it is long on “live 
action” and short on cartoons. 

The plot will remind some movie- 
goers of The Yearling. This time a small. 
boy (Bobby Driscoll) makes a pet of a 
black lamb. Wise old Granny (Beulah | 
Bondi) warns that no good will come of 
this and, sure enough, the innocent baby 
grows up to be a battering ram, destroy- 
ing property and getting the neighbors 
riled up. 

The film moves placidly along stop- 
ping every now and then for a sbng by 
Burl Ives, an animated cartoon sequence | 
or a look at the Indiana countryside. The | 
boy hero’s scrapbook provides an excuse 
for the cartoons. 

One scene stands out. In it, the Scot- 
tish King Robert Bruce, discouraged on 
the eve of battle, is inspired by the deter- 
mination of a spider to finish its web. 

The Disney men have drawn a spider | 
that looks like an angry Sir Harry 
Lauder, and equipped him with a rollick- 
ing song called Stick-to-It-Ivity. This bit 
is one of the more brilliant successes of 
Disney’s long career as an animator. 








Too Many Words 


Even more synthetic, silly and senti- 
mental than most Hollywood biographies | 
is Words and Music, MGM’s version of | 
the lives of tunesmiths Richard Rodgers 
and Lorenz Hart. Particularly embarrass- 
ing are the utterly incompetent perform- 
ances of Tom Drake as Rodgers and 
Mickey Rooney as the late Larry Hart. 

However, even the film’s sticky plot 
can’t bog down the gaiety and wit of 
Rodgers’ music and Hart’s lyrics, Metro 
has rung in June Allyson, Judy Garland, 
Lena Horne, Gene Kelly, Perry Como, 
Ann Sothern—in fact, its whole galaxy 
of stars—to sing and dance the team’s 
tunes. And they do very well with a med- 
ley of melodies like Thou Swell, There’s 
a Small Hotel, Slaughter on 10th Avenue, 
With a Song in My Heart, Johnny One 
Note. 
















NEW 1949 


MIDWEST 
RADIOS 


with DUAL-SPEED 


RECORD PLAYER 


Sensational 


SEPARATE CHASSIS OR > 
COMPLETE CONSOLES AVAILABLE ss 


SYMPHONY GRAND 
AM-FM RADIO-PHONOGRAPH 


A magnificent musical instrument that offers 
the new Dual-Speed which plays 
and changes, automatically, both the new LP 
(long playing) records as well as Standard rec- 
ords. Uses the powerful Series 16 AM-FM 
Radio Chassis. Offers Fiash-O-Matic Volume 
and Band Indication; TELEVISION Audio. 
Switch-Over; Giant 1414” Panasonic Speaker; 
Color-Ray Tuning; No-Drift FM. Other 
=™ beautiful console and table models available 
with Series 16, 12 or 8 chassis. 
SEND THIS 


COUPON SEND THIS COUPON TODAY. Write in Heme and 
TODAY Address (Please Print) en Coupes or k Pestoard. 


Sees esaceseeseeseesas=s 
MIDWEST RADIO & TELEVISION CORP. 


Dept. 342, 909 Broadway, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
Pleese send me your new FREE 1949 Catalog. 





NAME... ueccommmnennnnsstingisiiciieag 


ADDRESS . 


sea eceeeeeene 
eevesecoeesd 





cary ZONE STATE 
Ce eesnscas@--nseemesseeesseesesseed 


ALWAYS POPS 


— CRISP AND 
TENDER 


BOP 


CORN | 


with car wanted at once to 
Reliable man call on farmers. Wonderful 


opportunity. $15 to $20 in a day. -No experi- 
ence or capital required. Permanent, Write to- 


day. 
McNESS COMPANY 
Dept. 150 Freeport, Illinois 















* ASK YOUR GROCERS 















Patentlawsencourage the development of inventions. 
Our firm is registered to practice before the U. 8. 
Patent Office. Write for further particulars as to 
eee nt protection and procedure and “Invention 
Record’ form at once. 


o obligation. 


McMORROW, BERMAN & DAVIDSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys 


102-X Victor Building 






Washington 1, D. c. 


Over $2.00 Every Hour! 


Sell name plates for front doors 
FREE Sample, Write Dept. 135 


National Engravers 
214 Summer St. 









OTTAWA Buzz Master 


A faster brush cutter and 
wood sawing machine. Pro- 
pels itself while cutting 
saplings and brush.7 H-P motor. Many outstanding, 
exclusive features. Available attachments: sickle 


bar, rotary tiller, sprayer, air compressor, snow plow and 
pulley for belt work. Thousands in use, FREE booklet. 


OTTAWA MFG. CO., 1-964 Brush Ave., Ottawa, Kansas 
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HOW’S YOUR 
INVENTORY ON 


F WHAT Goop are “goods on 

hand”’ if a fire destroys them? 

Of what value are “unfilled orders” 

if an interruption of business makes 
it impossible to fill them? 


How can you rely on “assets” 
that disaster or dishonest employees 
may impair? 

If a fire destroys your building, 
have you enough insurance protec- 
tion to permit you to rebuild at 
today’s prices? 

Are you sufficiently protected 
against loss from damage suits that 
could be devastating? 





Are you adequately covered 
against theft, holdup, embezzle- 
ment? 


Why not run an inventory on 
your protection position, with respect 
to both business and personal insur- 
ance, NOW! Your America Fore 
Insurance man will help you—he’s a 
specialist in protection. He repre- 
sents the strongest, soundest com- 
panies in the country. 


To locate a nearby America Fore Agent, 
call Western Union by number and ask for 
Operator 25—or write us at 80 Maiden 
Lane, New York 8, New York. 


THESE FIVE COMPANIES COMPOSE THE AMERICA FORE INSURANCE GROUP 


CONTINENTAL + FIDELITY-PHENIX « NIAGARA « AMERICAN EAGLE 
FIDELITY sno CASUALTY COMPANY oF wew vorx 


BERNARD M. CULVER 


Chairmon 


FRANK A. 
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President 


CHRISTENSEN 


iy ge mf 
‘America fore’ 


: * INSURANCE GROUP ~ | 











Shrinkage 


If only some method 
Could be devised 

So my bank account 
Could be Sanforized! 


—Cliff Walters 


All three branches of our military 
apparently agree that the best defense is 
an offense. 

eee : 

Seems Europe has resold us some of 
our ERP aluminum. Part of a Marshall 
Pan? 

eee 

After all the election fuss, it looks 
like the only person who will occupy the 
White House this year is a carpenter. 

eee 

Deviationists from the bucking Sov- 
iet party line end up on the Siberian rail- 
road line, 

eee 

If the Commission on Reorganization 
of the Executive Branch has its way, the 
tide of Governmem spending will stop. 
Could it be they’re building a new 
Hoover dam? 


Quips 

Many a person thinks it isn’t enough 
for the Government to guarantee him the 
pursuit of happiness—he insists that it 
run interference for him.—Cincinnati En- 
quirer. 

eee 

What a relief to find something in 
U.N. procedure that backs you up in the 
thing you’re going to do anyway.—Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal. 


Fact Fable 


Once upon a time there was a man 
with the usual habits, broad mind and 
elastic conscience. But he had a good job 
and was getting “past his prime,” and his 
friends wondered why he didn’t get mar- 
ried. Well, for years he had been looking 
for the perfect mate; he was just hard 
to please. 

Finally he met the girl of his exact- 


PATHFINDER 


ing dreams and proposed. She refused— 
because it seems she wanted a perfect 
man! 
Moral: There are two sides to every- 
thing. 
—Chal Herry 
eee 
Push-button warfare is nearing real- 
ity. The button has already been devel- 
oped. 
eee , ; : ‘ ¢ 
The evolutionists who doubted the , i Me 4 
existence of an Eve at the beginning 


. A “1 
: , ge 
aren’t so sure about an Atom at the end. Nese” 
ad ale NOW LI GH 
Stalin’s control over the Russians is eee 


apparently based on the theory that what 


they don’t know won’t hurt him, } 
eee ° 


The difference between private and 
public bankruptcy today is this: when a : : 
man is broke he doesn’t have a red, but Ray 0Vac LEAK PROOF batteries 
a bankrupt country is full of ’°em! 

eee ie stay fresh for years ! 


If we would give teeth to the United (because theyre sealed in steel !) 


Nations, we must be patient during the 
fretful days of the teething period. 
7 ~ o 
Experience seems to be what you get 
while you are looking for something else. 
eee 
Diplomatic language is so ambigu- 
ous because straight talk might force 
nations to be as honest as they profess a 
desire to be. 
eee 
If the bank balance is low, don’t feel 
badly—even the Army got away with an 
overdraft. 
eee 
Eskimos have never been engaged in 
a war—not even a cold war. 


Newton’s Law 


<&) 1948 BY RAY-O-VAC COMPANY, MADISON, Wis 


Mirror, mirror on the floor, RAY-O-VAC, CANADA LTD., WINNIPEG, MAN, 


You'll reflect my face no more. 
Wisdom rides astride disaster— 
Nails don’t hold so well in plaster. 


—R. Conly 
















See how much more you get 


in these truly modern batteries. Each 
Ray-O-Vac Leak Proof starts with a power- 
ful, well made battery. Then... 


1. Steel bottom is added. 
2. And a steel top. 


(3. Next— multiple insulation. Nine layers of 
protection against corrosion. 


(4. Last—a steel jacket. This completes an 
air-tight seal, to stop corrosion and keep 
the battery fresh and powerful. Only 
Ray-O-Vac builds batteries with all four of 
these safeguards. 


GUARANTEE on every Ray-O-Vac Leak Proof: 
“If your flashlight is damaged by corrosion, 
leakage or swelling of this battery, send it to 
us with the batteries and we will give you FREE 
a new, comparable flashlight with batteries.” 








“First of all a polar bear is big and white 
and sometimes hard to see in the snow!” 








——— 


we Cp Station Wagon 


Talk to ‘Jeep’ Station Wagon owners to dis- 
cover how useful a car can be—how economi- 
cal and all-around satisfying. 

They’ll tell you it’s grand for families—a 
comfortable passenger car, with upholstery 
children won’t harm . . . and, with seats out, 

a practical vehicle for hauling, too. 
NO WONDER owners marvel WITH SEATS REMOVED, you have Women will tell you how easily it handles, 


at their gas mileage! At speeds 98 cubic feet of load space. Seats how smoothly it rides on rough roads. Men 
over 30, overdrive cuts engine and interior are washable. It’s a 


speed 30%, travels you 42% far- truly useful car, with double util- will brag on mileage and low maintenance. 
ther for every turn of the engine. ity for greater value. See it now at Willys-Overland dealers. 


ly Sty, LP 
LY Fin Jellan 
is an entirely new type of car... giving you 
the spaciousness of a station wagon and the 
luxurious comfort of a sedan. There is unu- 
sual leg and head room for six in its all-steel 
body, plus a large, accessible luggage space. 
Its new Willys-Overland ‘6’ Engine, with 
overdrive, gives smooth performance, 
together with remarkable gasoline mileage. 
You'll like everything about it, including its 
smart styling. 


THE NEW 


WILLYS-OVERLAND MOTORS, TOLEDO © MAKERS OF AMERICA’S MOST USEFUL VEHICLES 





